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Tue White Mountains conference at Bret- 
ton Woods was a most notable one, and the 
choice of locality and headquarters hotel was 
pronounced by unanimous vote the most sat- 
isfactory ever made. The Mount Washington 
Hotel is as perfectly appointed and perfectly 
managed as a hotel can be, and the house 
was opened for the conference rush as 
smoothly as though it had been running for 
months. Its full capacity for five hundred 
and fifty guests was put at the disposal of 
the A, L. A., and the overflow at the Mount 
Pleasant House was also well cared for. 
Too much praise cannot be given to the man- 
agement for this triumph. In point of num- 
bers the conference surpassed that at Minne- 
tonka, and so ranks third in attendance. Ua- 
fortunately the railroad arrangements on the 
part of the Boston & Maine Railroad were 
not as satisfactory, and it is even rumored 
in New England that the management is poor 
of malice aforethought, with the purpose of 
reconciling the public to the merger with the 
“Consolidated” monopoly. The only discour- 
tesy reported during the entire conference 
was from an over-worked representative of 
the railroad, whose authcrities quite failed to 
appreciate the extent and importance of the 
business thrown into their hands by the A. 
L. A, meeting 


THE introduction of a “free day” for 
the Mount Washington journey or other 
outings was appreciated by the hard-worked 
librarians as much as the betravelled Cook’s 
tourist enjoys his occasional “half holiday.” 
One of the interesting features of the con- 
ference was, as usual, an excellent photo- 
graph of the gathering taken by Walter B. 
Merryman, photographer, of Haverhill, Mass., 
and as we are notified by the post-office de- 
partment, in accordance with official red tape, 
that the Lrprary JOURNAL would be reduced 
from “second class” to third class as mailable 
matter, unless the illustration should be di- 
rectly related with the text, by a descriptive 
reference within the number, we add that the 


company thus photographed was absolutely 
first class, unrivalled for character, dignity 
and beauty by the attendance at any previous 
conference! Unfortunately the annual meet- 
ing was again deprived throughout the meet 
ing, or at some sessions, of the presence of 
several college librarians, because cf the com- 
mencement season, which, in addition to the 
heat which kept others back, is again good 
reason for a change of time. No decision 
was reached as to place and date of the next 
conference, as the Executive board will de- 
cide that with reference to the international 
conference next July at Brussels, in which it 
was voted to participate with as large a dele- 
gation as can be arranged for. 


THE final adoption of the new constitution 
and the decision in favor of the Chicago Pub- 
lic Library as headquarters of the American 
Library Association give further proof of 
the constructive value of the Bretton Woods 
conference. The settlement of headquarters 
is due to the generous offer of the Chicago 
Public Library, and al! will hope for an aus- 
picious opening of the new A. L. A. offices 
as the star of library empire takes its west- 
ward way to “the edge of the East;” and it 
is a happy coincidence that this change comes 
simultaneously with the revision of the con- 
stitution and the election of a strong Execu- 
tive board with full and undisputed authority. 
The work of the Association will be knit to- 
gether by the appointment of chairmen of 
the finance committee and Publication board 
from the executive body, which will select 
and appoint the secretary and the treasurer in 
common for the Association and its publish- 
ing department. Mr. Wyer’s long and great 
services as secretary of the A. L. A. have 
been happily recognized by his election as 


vice-president, which makes him a member of 
the Executive board, and enables him to co- 
operate usefully with his successor in shap- 
ing the new organization of the work. We 
trust that not only will the Chicago head- 
quarters become in fullest effectiveness the 
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central ganglion of library organization, but 
that it may also become a place of visitation 
and meeting which will bring together in 
personal relationship librarians from all parts 
of the country. 


Co-ORDINATION was the key-note of the con- 
ference, in the President’s address and in pa- 
pers at the first general session and at a ses- 
sion of the College and reference section. A 
committee was provided for, to report on this 
important subject, and a committee was also 
appointed to study methods of co-ordination 
for college libraries as a further development 
of a previous committee appointed by the 
New England college librarians. Co-ordina- 
tion naturally covers three topics — the selec- 
tive distribution of books in distinctive libra- 
ries, a provision of information through card 
catalogs and otherwise, and means for finding 
exceptional or needed books with clearing- 
house and inter-lbrary loan arrangements. 
The national library should be the omnium 
gatherum for all books printed in or relating 
to the country, as well as a vast collection of 
all kinds of books; regional libraries or sys- 
tems, co-ordinated amongst themselves as at 
Boston, New York, Chicago, St. Louis, New 
Orleans, San Francisco and other centers, 
state libraries for the respective states, and 
special libraries, such as those of universities 
and art museums, shovld be repositories from 
which smaller libraries can draw; while these 
latter, as town or rural libraries, should con- 
fine themselves to good general collections, 
with special collections only of books written 
by, in or of its own place and people, or 
particularly useful for its own constituency. 
Secondly, the card catalog of books in the 
library possibly housed in large libraries in a 
catalog stack room, and perhaps with a selec- 
tive public catalog as suggested by Mr. An- 
drews, should naturally be supplemented, es- 
pecially in the national library, and regional 
libraries, and in the several libraries of a 
co-ordinated local system and by a repertory 
indicating books to be found in other libra- 
ries, including what may be called a thesaurus 
of rare books, showing exactly where a copy 
is to be found, inclusive of the private libra- 
ries of the country. Thirdly, there should be 
means of inquiring for unrecorded books and 
a further development of inter-library loans. 
Much light was thrown on many of these 
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topics in the papers and discussions, and the 
proposed committee should have plenty to do 
in covering this broad field. With regard to 
the problem of regional libraries, it might be 
that should one or perhaps two such libraries 
be started, one in the United States and one 
in Canada, the experiment would best work 
out its practical value. And then the sug- 
gestion of Mr. Hodges, given in his paper on 
Reservoir libraries as the centre of systems, 
that every contributing library no matter how 
small could be made a distributing agency for 
a reservoir library, might by operation, test 
its practicability. 

It may be added that an important factor 
in library co-ordination must be, in each state, 
the state library commission, and its field rep- 
resentatives. What Mr. Tillinghast accom- 
plished in Massachusetts, almost single- 
handed and with such cxtraordinary economy, 
has not been possible in other states without 
larger and more costly organization; and at 
a recent Massachusetts meeting a strong plea 
was made by Mr, Wellman and Mr. Fletcher 
for a new order of things in Massachusetts 
itself. Amateur work is often helpful, but it 
cannot always be adequate, and the organiza- 
tion of library visitation, inspiration and di- 
rection must, as pointed out in Mr. Fletcher’s 
letter, more nearly approach the organization 
of our great school systems. Mr. Tillinghast 
was able to leave behind him the accomplished 
fact of library facilities in or for every town- 
ship in his commonwealth; it will not be long 
before every state will have its library com- 
mission aiming at the same ideal. But new 
ways must be found for the new work. At 
the meeting of the League of Library Commis- 
sions, at Bretton Woods, there was taken a 
new step in the development of commission 
work, which, in a sense, might also be consid- 
ered a step towards its co-ordination. <A 
committee was appointed by the League to 
investigate the matter of extending library 
facilities to institutions for the insane and 
to prisons, to urge upon Congress the import- 
ance of this work, and if advisable to draft 
a bill making an appropriation to provide 
libraries for these institutions. In connection 
with other problems Mr. Hadley emphasized 
the tendency toward fossilization of commis- 
sion work by too much, or hide-bound, legis- 
lation, 
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CO-ORDINATION, OR METHOD IN CO-OPERATION: ADDRESS OF THE PRES 
IDENT, AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, BRETTON WOODS 
CONFERENCE, 19009 * 


By Cuartes H. Gouin, Librarian McGill University Library, Montreal 


In inviting your attention to the subject of 
co-ordination, I bring before you what may 
accurately be termed a present-day problem. 
It is not absolutely new, but it is at least re- 
cent. Each generation has tasks peculiarly 
its own to surmount; and co-ordination is 
one of ours. Moreover, in the sense in which 
we use it to-night, viz., systematic co-opera- 
tion, it is sufficiently large to include within 
itself many special questions which are being 
actively canvassed, and are daily becoming 
more and more prominent. 

The first chapter in the history of popular 
libraries (I should rather say the earlier 
chapters, having regard to the vast amount 
of creative work they embody) closed almost 
simultaneously with the nineteenth century. 
This coincidence is worth noting, because 
most of the questions which had taxed the 
powers of the founders of this Association 
had been finally settled by that date. Some 
were disposed of even earlier, and a few have 
lingered longer. But, after all, the day for 
discussing library technique or method is al- 
most gone. If this matter be not closed, it 
has at any rate, in parliamentary phrase, 
“reached the committee stage,” and the same 
thing is equally true of other questions of 
internal management, as well as of those 
which bear on the library’s relation to the 
public. 

Now, these problems were, if one may so 
say, formative, i.¢e., they were connected with 


*The writer wishes to acknowledge his in- 
debtedness to the address delivered by President 
Eliot before the Magrolia Conference in 1902. 
Since that date he has piven what thought he could 
spare to the subject of co-ordination, and to such 
literature bearing on it as he has found. Probably 
owing to its title, “President Eliot and discrimina- 
tion in books,” Mr. W. E. Foster's illuminating arti- 
cle published in the Liprary yournat, vol. 27, p. 260, 
escaped him until the present address was all but 
finished. He would call particular attention to 
this fact because of certain coincidences in thought 
between Mr. Foster’s paper and the short article on 
Regionel hbraries publisned in the Liprary yournar 
June, 1908, which latter is practica'!y an outline of 
a portion of the present address. 


libraries in the making; they were individual- 
istic like the era to which they belong. For 
they arose in the early years of the library 
movement while the evolution of the indi- 
vidual library was taking place. This involved 
perfecting all those processes (many of them 
technical, though none the less weighty on 
that account, since every art or profession is 
based on technique), which had to do with 
the single book as the first term in a series 
that culminated in the working library — the 
final one. That was co-ordination —of the 
forces within the library 

But the formative period is over. Organ- 
ized libraries are to be found at every turn 
And the problems which now confront us are 
different from the earlier ones. They no 
longer have to do with libraries as final 
terms in a series, but as first terms in a new 
series of larger proportions. The twentieth 
century has the task of evoking method and 
order among, rather than wiihin libraries. It 
must discover a classification not for the vol- 
umes on the shelves (which has already been 
done), but for the libraries themselves, grad- 
ing them as it were, and welding them into a 
complete system. Not a “library system” such 
as is already exemplified in the great cities, 
though this, to some extent, embodies the idea 
in little; but a single comprehensive organ- 
ization in which each member shall have its 
own definite part to play, yet will also stand 
in distinct and mutually helpful relations to 
all the other members, acknowledging, each 
one, that it owes a duty to the whole body, 
although preserving complete freedom as to 
1ts own individual management and interests, 
Such an organization, such a system of libra- 
ries is the final term in the new series. In it 
the libraries of the country would stand not 
as independent units, but as imter-dependent 
partners. And its ultimate attainment should, 
1 believe, be the aim par excellence of this 
generation of librarians 

Do vou exclaim, “This is a hard saying: 
who can hear it? Proof!" I point you to the 
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fact that combination and organization are 
among the strongest tendencies, the very 
watchwords of the age. How should libra- 
rians, then, keep aloof from them? I point 
you also to the trend of library opinion as 
evinced in recent professional literature. And 
I hope later on to be able at least to suggest 
that a system such as has been mentioned 
would not only be most desirable in itself, as 
tending to greater efficiency and to economy 
of effort, but that the mere fact of its exist- 
ence would dispose of most of the questions 
that are now pressing on us for solution. 

This is true, for instance, of book selection, 
disposal of duplicates, storage, clearing 
houses — which together form what might be 
called “the overcrowding or congestive group.” 
With other groups less prominent at the mo- 
ment, but no less vital, it falls into place 
among those problems which may be broadly 
characterized as involving the treatment of 
masses of books rather than single volumes. 
In conjunction with these and, I think, not 
otherwise, it can be satisfactorily solved, as 
one phase of the broad subject of co-ordina- 
tion. 

Inasmuch as my remarks are intended, in 
part, to serve as a sort of prologue to the 
next general session, I can venture to omit or 
pass lightly by certain aspects of my theme, 
confining myself to a somewhat general con- 
sideration of it and leaving illustrations to 
follow. Nevertheless it would be proper, I 
suppose, to grow reminiscent here, over what 
has thus far been accomplished in the way of 
co-ordination. Even this review, however, I 
shall spare you; albeit if I did not, your suf- 
ferings on account of it would be short. For, 
though a good deal has lately been written on 
the subject, it would not take many minutes 
to tell what has actually been done. 

Co-operation, of course, there has long been 
in a multitude of directions, and in — even 
between — many different countries. Of that 
I am not now speaking; and I therefore pass 
by the bibliographies, the indexing and cata- 
loging, in which, as might have been ex- 
pected, co-operation has made its most pro- 
nounced advance. Co-operative indexing and 
cataloging, indeed, must rank among the great 
achievements of their own or of any time 

And co-operation has still more to its 
credit. For example, that you and I should 
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be supplied with descriptive lists of certain 
books and with the information that they may 
be consulted in, possibly borrowed from, cer- 
tain libraries, is really a triumph of co-opera- 
tion, our acceptance of it almost as a matter 
of course merely going to show our familiar- 
ity with conveniences which a few years ago 
were unheard of. But to put these books in 
my hand, and in considerable numbers; not 
merely a volume now and then, demands, not 
greater skill or learning than the former ser- 
vice, but a larger measure of correlated ef- 
fort spread over a wider field —and of such, 
the instances now on record serve chiefly to 
pave the way for future experiments. 

I say this knowing full well that the very 
principle which underlies state libraries, and 
perhaps state commissions, too, is co-ordina- 
tive; nor do I forget the co-operation that 
has long existed between the Chicago libraries, 
the still more comprehensive plan inaugurated 
in Providence and described in 1897 by Mr. 
Foster, Mr. Rowell’s account in 1898 of what 
had been done in California, European ex- 
periments in Belgium, Germany and England, 
nor finally the nascent county library move- 
ments which are already full of promise for 
this country. Still, I repeat, these efforts, val- 
uable for what they have accomplished, are, 
above all, valuable as showing what may be 
done. Because, as one studies them, one finds 
that without exception they converge upon the 
comprehensive organization referred to a mo- 
ment ago. 

As you observe, I have, thus far, been 
speaking of co-ordination in the most general 
terms. Let us now look at it in one particular 
aspect, as it relates to the supply and distri- 
bution of books. This is, perhaps the ultimate 
and crowning purpose of co-ordination. In- 
deed it constitutes so large a part of all li- 
brary effort that we can well afford for the 
time to overlook other sides of the subject. 
Then, too, the obstacles to putting it into exe- 
cution are serious enough to merit separate 
consideration. The question of supply will 
naturally include provision for reaching all 
the libraries of the country; while distribu- 
tion if it be effective, will, among other 
things, bring relief to congested libraries. 

Apart from purchase and gift, one library 
can obtain a supply of books only by bor- 
rowing from another. But, though inter- 
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library loans have been going on for years, 
and have now grown very usual, they are still 
effected chiefly between the greater libraries ; 
while the books lent are restricted, in the 
main, to those needed for serious study or 
research. Indeed, I think I am right in say- 
ing that the regulations of most libraries 
favor no other class of inter-library loans 
strictly so called. Lighter works are on an 
avowedly different footing and are circulated 
mainly through travelling libraries or similar 
agencies, when the great libraries circulate 
them at all. But I need not labor to prove 
what you will grant, that as things stand to- 
day, no library is in a position to lend to 
other libraries considerable numbers of books 
either popular or semi-popular in character 
Not one is equipped for such work. 

Yet the public library is a democratic insti- 
tution; and democracies are not, I believe, 
usually supposed to consist wholly of persons 
addicted to serious study. So that apparently, 
in any system which may be devised, there 
must be provision for widening the scope of 
inter-library loans, until they include other 
than scholarly works. We all of us have a 
great respect for the scholar, but his are not 
the only interests to consider. 

Moreover, simply to enlarge the circle of 
What of the small 
libraries, which form the great majority of 
libraries of the land, and are doing collec- 
tively a vast and steadily broadening work? 


readers, will not suffice 


I pass by the immense amount of duplication 
of books and of effort to which, under exist- 
ing conditions, these libraries are condemned. 
Much of this is indispensable, and, of course, 
always will be, though far too much is waste- 
ful, and ought to be made unnecessary. That 
which concerns us at present, however, is the 
isolation of the smaller libraries, notwithstand- 
ing their proximity to each other and, some- 
times, to leading institutions. Despite their 
slender stock of books they must rely mainly 
on themselves. They borrow rarely, and 
their facilities for doing so, always inferior, 
often seem to be practically mil. It may be 


urged that a rural library does not need very 
many books. True, other things being equal, 
a small community will need fewer books 
than a large community. On the other hand, 
the fewer books a library controls, the greater 
the probability of its needing others which it 
does not possess. 


Clearly, then, any “system 
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of libraries” must reach out to, and include 
the small libraries of the country; nothing 
could justly be called a system that failed to 
take account of these. 

But how are they to be included? They 
will not be greatly advantaged by borrowing 
from each other. They must apply to libra- 
ries larger than themselves. The great libra- 
ries, as has been said, are not equipped to 
furnish the requisite literature; besides, they 
have their own readers whose claims must, of 
course, be first considered. Here, however, 
the medium-sized library will probably be 
found a powerful coadjutor. Among this 
large class there must be thousands of books 
not in frequent use, which, with suitable ar- 
rangements, could be made available for inter- 
library loans. 

Yet here again we find isolation. Although 
we have discovered a potential source of sup 
ply, means of access are in great measure 
wanting. The medium-size | library is not, as 
yet, much more fully prepared for lending 
than are the lesser ones. On the other hand, 
it is in almost equal need of enlarged borrow 
ing powers. 

So much then for supply. The outlook is 
not too pleasigg, is it? Let us turn for a 
moment to distribution 

Seven years ago, at Magnolia, this Associa- 
tion had the honor of listening to a notabl 
paper by the head of a great university. The 
thesis, if I may be pardoned for character 
izing it thus briefly, was the necessity for 
separation between “live” and “dead” nook 
and of providing a place of sepulture or stor 
age for the so-called “dead.” If this paper 
did no more, and it did more, it placed defi 
nitely before librarians the ultimate neces 
sity, which has not since been questioned, of 
storage repositories 

Long before President Eliot’s paper was 
written there had been repeated suggestions 
as to a clearing-house for exchange of dupli 
cates. But these two problems have usually 
been kept distinct, and treated as though no 
connection existed between them. In_ the 
meantime, while, for various reasons, the pop- 
ular demand for books has greatly increased, 
libraries have been steadily swelling in bulk, 
and the questions connected with overcrowd- 
ing and congestion have become more acute 
than ever 

Yet, I must confess it, the idea of a tomb 
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for useless books is repugnant to me. Apart 
from considerations of economy, which would 
seem to demand that its functions be com- 
bined with at least those of a clearing-house, 
its very suggestions are unpleasant if not un- 
savory. No one, of course, calls such a thing 
a library. I would name it rather the Dead 
Sea; for it would be ever receiving, never 
giving. Even if what was consigned to it 
were not already dead (and, I am afraid, 
cases of premature burial would be rather 
frequent) the result would be the same. 
Nothing could long survive amid such sur- 
roundings. But vary the figure. Call the 
tomb a reservoir, and instantly all the con- 
ditions change. The reservoir receives only 
in order that it may give forth. It is the an- 
tithesis of the Dead Sea. The one is a recept- 
acle, the other a dispensary. In the latter 
there is current. Granted that here and there 
the motion be sluggish, possibly impercepti- 
ble, still the contents, as a whole, remain 
sound and useful. 

Now, we can all think of more than one 
approximation to such a reservoir among the 
libraries of this country. We think of them 
with admiration and gratitude for their en- 
lightened and liberal work. But the field is 
vast: the libraries we have just referred to 
are few, and have responsibilities, as we have 
already twice observed, over and above any 
they may have assumed in behalf of other li- 
braries ; whereas it is precisely with the needs 
of libraries that we are now concerned. 

Might it not then be feasible to provide a 
certain number of book reservoirs to which 
ali the libraries of a particular district or 
locality could turn in time of need? These 
reservoirs, existing for the express purpose 
of serving other libraries; might have great 
latitude in the matter of lending, while at the 
same time they might combine the function 
of a storage warehouse and clearing-house 
with other services as yet hardly spoken of. 

Let us proceed on the hypothesis that it ts 
feasible, and suppose that the entire continent 
has been laid off into a few such districts or 
regions, and that in each region there has 
been established a great reservoir —lIet us 
call it a regional library — placed at a central 
point which has been selected after a careful 
study of the region, its lines of communica- 
tion, distribution and character of its popula- 
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tion, the size and location of its other libra- 
ries, with the kind and number of books these 
already possess. The regional library may 
have been developed from an existing library 
(of course with the latter’s consent and co- 
operation), or even from a group of libraries, 
or it may have been established de novo, 
examination having shown the necessity for it. 

The first act of the regional libraries would 
naturally be to get into the closest relations 
with all other libraries of the region, They 
would acquaint these latter as fully as pos- 
sible with the nature of the regional collec- 
tions, invite the freest application for books 
or for suggestive lists, and would ask to be 
supplied with a description of the collections 
of their neighbors, including mention of any 
especially valuable works or unusual books, 
journals or periodicals each might possess, as 
well as the kind of books chiefly in demand 
by their readers. All this information would 
be filed. 

If these two things were done, even rough- 
ly, throughout the various regions, there 
would result at comparatively slight exertion 
a sort of inventory of the library resources 
and reading tastes of the country, apart 
from the great centers. This is something 
that would be very difficult to obtain by other 
means. 

Having made the acquaintance of their 
more immediate neighbors, the next step 
would be to get into touch with the Na- 
tional Library and other great libraries 
throughout the country—very particularly 
the other regional libraries — to learn at least 
the strong points of the collections of each, 
and arrange for reciprocal exchange. It 
would be neither practicable nor necessary 
for each of these libraries to keep the cata- 
logs of all the others. Lists of accessions, 
finding lists and a quarterly bulletin issued by 
each library, containing its classification and 
the number of volumes under each heading, 
would exhibit individual resources with con- 
siderable accuracy, and afford a ready means 
of judging which of several libraries was 
richest in a given subject, thus indicating the 
one to which application should be made for 
particular books. Knowing each others’ 
strong and weak points, knowing, too, their 
own regions, and having a general acquaint- 
ance with the collections of the other great 
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libraries, they would practically have the lit- 
erary resources of the whole country at their 
disposal. The librarians of a region would 
soon get into the way of applying to their 
own regional library for information or for 
whatever books they might want. The books 
would either be supplied from stock, or bor- 
rowed at the nearest point and forwarded. 
Affiliated libraries would insensibly be drawn 
together, and towards the central library, and 
could not fail to merge into a system, al- 
though this “merger” would be purely the 
result of voluntary association. The smaller 
libraries would know that they had behind 
them the entire resources of the region — 
and many a one which now feels itself iso- 
lated, would be not merely strengthened but 
inspired by this thought. 

But in addition to acting as reservoir to a 
district, regional libraries would establish 
branches or stations at points unprovided 
with libraries — just as the great city libra- 
ries now do within a much smaller radius. 
To branches, stations and independent libra- 
ries in its region the central library would 
send not alone requested books, but, at stated 
intervals, books of 
kinds, and weuld, of course, call into requist- 


assortments of various 
tion ail the most approved means of distribu- 
tion, from travelling libraries to book wagons. 

I say nothing of possibilities as to co-opera- 
tion with the Library of Congress in issuing 
cards printed in accordance with the abridged 
rules; nor of the advantages which might 
accrue from co-operation in purchase among 
a group of libraries of such calibre as we are 
considering. 

Though each Reservoir Library would tec- 
essarily aim at a large and comprehensive 
collection, each would specialize to the ex- 
clusion of all others, in certain directions — 
each alone would collect and preserve the lit- 
erature — including newspapers, periodicals, 
pamphlets — native to or bearing specially on 
its own region, and if it did not itself collect 
everything in these lines, would know how 
and by whom the work was being done. 

They would constitute the natural storage 
libraries of their district, receiving and mak- 
ing accessible the overflow, whatever its na- 
ture, of their affiliated libraries; retaining it 
or sorting and passing it on, as the case 
might be, to those particular points at which 
it would be most useful. Thus in addition to 
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being storage libraries they would almost in- 
Indeed, I 


sometimes wonder whether, if the work of a 


evitably become clearing-houses 


clearing-house could be thoroughly and ef- 
fectively done, it would not, to a great extent, 
Many 
books, of course, come into the world desti- 
tute of the faintest spark of life. For these 
there is no future but storage; yet of those 
that have actually lived, how few die and be- 
come permanently useless! 


remove the need of storage libraries 


The cases of sup- 
posed death usually turn out to have been in- 
And who 
shall say that a book which appears to be life- 
less, or at best languishing in its present home, 
is not merely pining for change of air and 
companions, and respond to a 
change as quickly as any other invalid? It 
is a question merely of finding the right en- 
vironment. 

As a matter of course, 


stances of suspended animation 


would not 


regional libraries 
would also become the reference libraries of 
their district, and not alone for the benefit of 
persons on the would be 


spot. For they 


equipped with correspondence research de- 


partments, and bibliographic bureaux from 
which would issue, at reasonable tariff rates, 
certified copies of articles, answers to re- 
specific information, or even for 
Indeed, if 
any libraries are ever to undertake what in 
Jelgium they call Documentation, regional 
libraries are the very ones to do it 


quests for 


more extended bits of research 


One sees, or thinks one can see, a long vista 


of growth in the directions that have been 
One sees, for instance, a chain of 
throughout the United 


States and Canada, because the scope of such 


indicated 
regional libraries 
institutions ought to be avowedly continental 
if not 
respects —in her relatively few libraries, her 
Can- 
ada seems to be ideally placed for making an 
And, the 


international, and because in certain 


great distances and small population 


initial experiment of this nature 
trial once made, perhaps the customs might 
be persuaded to show greater leniency to- 
wards inter-library loans. Reciprocity in ex- 
change of books and information could do no 
harm to the most avowed protectionist ; 
dissipate the ignorance of 


nay, 
it would tend t 
each other, which when it exists between na 
tions is one of the chief impediments to good 
and friendly relations 

“But,” you object, “these libraries are to be 
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very few, and each must supply a great terri- 
tory. They can never do it.” Remember, in 
the first place, that the regions, though large, 
are less populous than city regions. More- 
over, these libraries merely supplement, they 
do not completely supply. Their work would 
be not to displace what already exists, but to 
correlate it and increase its effectiveness. It 
is not the magnitude of their operations, but 
the cost of their upkeep that presents real 
difficulty. And as to this, have you ever ob- 
served that once the necessity or utility of a 
certain line of action is shown, means to carry 
it on are generally forthcoming? In this par- 
ticular case an annual contribution * (in pro- 
portion to its ability) by each affiliated li- 
brary and by localities served by branches 
and stations might be hoped for; but, apart 
from this, regional libraries would be obliged 
to rely upon endowment. 

An income of not less than $150,000 would 
probably be requisite to establish one library. 
Does this seem a hopelessly large sum? A 
single great gift like that which was made, 
two or three years since, for purposes of edu- 
cation in this country would suffice to put the 
whole system in operation. And I do not 
think it possible to over-estimate the power 
for good of such a system. 

Just one word more. The very nature of 
the institutions we have been discussing pos- 
tulates a body of trustees or commissioners 
for their control. The composition of such a 
body would naturally be affected by the char- 
acter of the endowment on which the libraries 
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depended. But, whatever its composition, we 
take it for granted that its formation would 
mark a further step in co-ordination, and 
that the active co-operation of the Amer- 
ican Library Association would be sought and 
secured. Just how this would be brought 
about is not now material. A standing com- 
mittee of this Association, working with the 
governing body of the regional libraries, 
would be in a position to study all phases of 
the “geographical distribution” of libraries on 
this continent, and could therefore advise li- 
brary boards which intended building, whether 
to establish a library of their own, or to apply 
for a regional branch or delivery station; 
could aid in determining what class of library 
would best fit into the locality, might, indeed, 
even counsel against any library or station 
at all in that particular spot. 

Ought I to apologize to you for weaving, 
as I have, a sort of phantasy, in lieu of at- 
tempting a direct answer to the definite 
queries that have arisen in the course of these 
remarks ? 

Even a dream, you will admit, need not be 
unpractical. You remember that what I have 
said is to be taken as a general introduction 
to papers which you will hear later. And the 
plan I have followed, inadequate, in some re- 
spects, as I feel it to be, seemed the best I 
could devise for placing before you in broad 
outline certain aspects of the great problem 
which is steadily attracting more and more 
attention, both in Europe and on this con- 
tinent — the problem of Co-ordination. 


THE LIBRARY AND EDUCATION + 


By Craries W. Corny, Professor of History, McGill University, Montreal, Canada 


I nAve observed that librarians are incur- 
able optimists. Doubtless this is because in 
the daily discharge of their duties they see so 
much of markind. At any rate it would be 
suicidal for me, addressing the present audi- 
ence, to cast any reflection upon the fact or 
the idea of progress. We all believe in it. 
There is progress in library work. There is 
progress also in education. A fortior: when 


*Hence and because they merely supplement, re- 
gional libraries would not tend to pauperize affiliated 
libraries, 

+Read at Bretton Woods Conference, American Li- 
brary Association, July 1, 1909. 


we consider the relation of the library to 
education we must be nothing if not pro- 
gressive. 

But what is progress? At this question 
warm, humanitarian conceptions leap to the 
mind and inflame the soul. With the poet 
who has sung of the Golden Year, we are 
led to exclaim: 


“Ah! when shall all men’s good 
Be each man’s rule, and universal Peace 
Lie like a shaft of light across the land, 
And like a lane of beams athwart the sea 
Thro’ all the circle of the golden year?” 
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Unfortunately, however, much loose talk is 
mixed up with these warm, humanitarian 
conceptions. Some of it Mr. Bryce cleared 
away in his Phi Beta Kappa oration at Har- 
vard; but much remains, and as an antidote 
I should like to recall a dictum of Herbert 
Spencer which occurs in one of his earliest 
writings. “Progress’— says this phiios- 
opher after examining all the phenomena of 
the universe — “Progress is simply a devel- 
opment from the homogeneous to the hetero- 
geneous.” 

Regarded as a gospel for suffering human- 
ity, some of us may deem that Spencer's defi- 
nition of progress is rather chilly. However, 
it furnishes a useful text for any discussion 
of the library in its relation to education. 
Alike in the curriculum of studies and in the 
custody of books the line of advance is from 
the homogeneous to the heterogeneous. The 
fact is so obvious that the simplest illustra- 
tions will suffice to enforce it. 

For the modern world our point of depart- 
ure is the Benedictine monastery. As a pro- 
gram of studies nothing more homogeneous 
can be desired than the Seven Liberal Arts, 
issuing from the hands of Martianus Capella, 
Cassiodorus and Isidore. For five centuries 
grammar reigned supreme. It is true that 
the curriculum contained six other branches, 
but what was their status? In mathematics 
the height of attainment is represented by 
ability to calculate the date of Easter. In 
music no one goes beyond the Gregorian 
chants. In astronomy, which was deemed 
the noblest department of intellectual activity, 
an unfettered fancy reigned supreme. Writ- 
ing to Charlemagne Alcuin says that the 
fabric of the arts is crowned by astronomy, 
just as a splendid house is adorned by a 
painted roof. Yet when the monarch asked 
him to account for a brilliant comet which 
was attracting universal attention, Alcuin re- 
plied that doubtless it was the soul of Queen 
Liutgarda, recently deceased. 

Thus in the days of Bede and Paul the 
Deacon, of Rabanus and Lupus of Ferriéres, 
a single active mind could traverse the whole 
realm of learning. Nowadays if any one pre- 
tends to omniscience it becomes a jest, as in 
the case of that illustrious scholar, Dr. Benja- 
min Jowett, of Balliol College, Oxford. Of 
him it was said or sung: 
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“Please remember I'm B, Jowett, 
I am master of this Coliege; 
What is knowable, | know it; 
What I know not is not knowledge.” 

In the Benedictine monastery, therefore, 
the basis of education was so far homoge- 
neous that grammar furnished the ground- 
work, and if the Liberal Arts 
seven, six of them were ancillary to language 
and literature. It was a time, also, when the 
structure of the library was homogeneous. 
There is in the Bodleian a manuscript which 
should make every scholar thrill with sym- 
pathetic emotion. It is a codex of the Acts 
of the Apostles which Benedict Biscop 
brought from Lérins to the monastery of 
Jarrow —the very codex from which the 
Venerable Bede taught himself Greek over 
1200 years ago. 
librarian could read the books —and all the 
books — that were under his care —the Vul- 
gate, the Fathers, Cassiodorus De Septem 
Disciplinis, portions of the Afneid, and (in 
moments of desperate wickedness) a little 
Ovid. When Odo, the first great abbot of 
Cluny, entered that cloister, he brought with 
him a monumental library of forty volumes 
It is a fact which his biographer takes pains 
to place in high relief. Among all the annals 
of scholarship few things are more striking 


numbered 


Those were days when the 


than this instinct of self-preservation which 
led the monks to cherish books. The Bene- 
Rule does not tell the brethren to 
copy manuscripts. But no more, the studious 
monk might have said, does it tell us to 
breathe. (Parenthetically I must credit this 
piece of wit to its author, S. R. Maitland.) 

I wish at once to relieve you from fear 
that I mean to trace the history of education 
and of libraries from the Dark Ages to the 
present day. This reference to the 
tine monastery with its frivium, its quad- 
rivium and its scriptorium is simply designed 
to furnish us with a standard of contrast 
Since then we have, in Herbert Spencer's 
phrase, progressed from the homogeneous to 
the heterogeneous. In fact we have not only 
progressed. We If there is 
anything more heterogeneous in education or 
in library work than what we have now, the 
mind shudders at the prospect. It 
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have arrived 


1s some 


years since I noticed that in the University 


of Chicago a whole course of lectures was 
given on the geography of Mesopotamia. By 
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now it may have become a course in the en- 
virons of Babylon. And as for the meaning 
of heterogeneous in terms of the library, let 
us remember that the Bibliothéque Nationale 
has over 400,000 printed books on the history 
of France. 

The statistics of book production and ac- 
cumulation are so much better known to you 
than to me that I pass them over with a mere 
allusion. An overworked text in the last 
chapter of Ecclesiastes would always be in 
the minds of librarians were they not, as I 
have said, incurable optimists—which the 
author of Ecclesiastes certainly was not. As 
the Vulgate has it, “Faciendi plures libros 
nullus est finis; frequensque meditatio, carnis 
afflictio est.” If here our oriental pessimist 
means that we shall get a headache if we 
read all the books there are, he is probably 
right. But fortunately the love of study is 
not dead yet, though the modern book-lover 
on entering a great public library is apt to 
reproduce the sensations of Clarence in his 
butt of Malmsey. 

To come to the point, what in this highly 
heterogeneous world is the relation of the 
library to education? 

The child begins life with books. He may 
not in every case be privileged to scramble 
about on a library floor before he is able to 
walk, but few homes are so poor as not to 
provide books of some kind. And it is char- 
acteristic of this period that the books are 
known through and through. The marvel- 
lous memory of the child soaks up from the 
printed page whateyer interests his mind, 
making all he learns first-hand knowledge. 
The classics of children’s literature are not 
manuals through which by a process of cram 
one acquires useful information, but works 
cherished and learned by heart. They may 
be few, but in the tender days before teach- 
ing is systematic there need be no fear of 
smattering. The ballads and legends which 
delight the child pass down from mouth to 
mouth and would be imperishable even if 
there were no books. Such, as Dante in- 
forms us, were the tales which the Floren- 
tine mothers told their children of the Tro- 
jans and Fiesole and Rome. 

The schoolboy learns the four rules of 
arithmetic and fractions for useful informa- 
tion. Cube root and beyond he takes for the 
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benefit of his mind. Some, it is true, question 
the benefit. “I would scorn,” said Calverley, 
“to possess that degree of low craft which is 
required for the solution of a quadratic equa- 
tion.” But while children at school are im- 
bibing useful knowledge, whether scientific or 
literary, the complexity of booklore does not 
greatly oppress them. Following a definite 
program under immediate guidance they learn 
the beggarly elements without taking much 
thought of what lies outside the course pre- 
scribed. The few in whom is born the in- 
stinct of letters or research cannot be kept 
from straying beyond the paddock. But they 
may be trusted to look out for themselves. 
“T arrived at Oxford,” says Gibbon, “with a 
stock of erudition that might have puzzled a 
doctor, and a degree of ignorance of which 
a schoolboy wouid have been ashamed.” Put 
such ignorance as is here confessed did not 
suffice to deprive the world of the Decline 
and Fall. 

It may seem to you that I am straying from 
the text, but it is not so. Our theme is the 
relation of the library to education in an age 
where there is congestion of literature, whet 
we have left the homogeneous far behind an 
have progressed into the widest ramifications 
of the heterogeneous. The point in what has 
just been said is that the complexity of liter- 
ature is not a stumbling-block in early child- 
hood, and no great stumbling-block in the 
stage of the secondary school. But an intel- 
lectual crisis is reached in every iife when 
one awakes, however omnivorous he may be, 
to a full consciousness that he cannot read 
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everything —time being too short for this 
agreeable exercise. It is a hard struggle to 
give up the hope that sooner or later we can 
read all that is worth while. A time comes, 
however, when the young person begins to 
realize that only through concentration of 
effort can results be attained. The delights 
of aimless reading are then seen to be a fatal 
form of intellectual dissipation. Only by a 
narrowing of scope can one contribute to 
knowledge or to the clarification of thought. 

At this stage in the development of all who 
make a practice of using books the great 
modern library with its organization, its re- 
sources, its methods, becomes indispensable. 
Of course I do not shut out of view all that 
the modern library does for children or for 
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undergraduates. But the chief service which 
it renders is to adults—to those, I mean, 
who are using books with a definite purpose 
in view and whose moments need to be care- 
fully husbanded. We cannot at this time of 
day quarrel with the specialization of knowl- 
edge or decry the processes which have de- 
livered mankind from the poverty and nar- 
rowness of the Dark Ages. Books may be- 
come burdensome. Men of great distinction 
may urge that the proper place for most of 
them is in a storage warehouse. There re- 
mains the palpable fact that vast numbers of 
books, of all degrees and value, must be pre- 
served, classified and rendered accessible. 
Notable types of civilization have existed 
without the help of great libraries. Athens 
knew them not in the days of Pericles, nor 
were they common in the age of Gothic 
cathedrals. None the less our own form of 
civilization, whether better or worse than 
others, cannot be thought of without these 
vast repositories of books which you and 
your colleagues throughout the world ad- 
minister. 

I do not forget that libraries vary greatly 
in size. President Eliot's five-foot collection 
of books is perhaps the irreducible minimum. 
At least Mark Pattison once said that no self- 
respecting householder could own less than a 
thousand volumes. But whether the mini- 
mum be placed at twenty-five feet or a thou- 
sand there is every grade between a library 
of that size and the treasure house over 
which Mr. Putnam presides. Remembering 
this distinction, it yet appears to me that the 
great public library, with its ramifications, its 
countless departments, its high state of or- 
ganization, is the institution which best ex- 
presses in concrete form the specialization of 
modern knowledge and the complexity of 
modern thought. But with all its sub- 
divisions it is no more heterogeneous than 
the scheme of modern education in its mere 
advanced grades. It simply reflects the in- 
finite variety of intellectual pursuits. 

Another matter upon which I wish to touch 
is this. We all recognize nowadays that there 
is nothing stereotyped about the means 
whereby education can be secured. Time was 
when not to be illiterate was to be a clerk. 
More recently time was when to be a scholar 
was to write Latin hexameters or Greek 
elegiacs. At present when faculty is trained 
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in SO many ways, it becomes the merest com- 
inonplace to state that one can reach the 
heights of intellectual cultivation without 
ever attending the university. “I have lis 
tened to many lectures, 
can yet remember that emphyteusis is not a 


says Stevenson, “and 


disease and that stillicide 1s not a crime.” 
This is valuable knowledge, but no one will 
suspect me of decrying universitics when | 
suggest that with the aids which the modern 
library supplies many who are self-taught re 
ceive a better training than college classes 
can supply to the indifferent. 

But one must not think of the serious- 
minded only. The bulk of mankind are not 
intellectual; neither are they stupid. Every 
teacher feels that in his class ten per cent. at 
the top do well in spite of him. and that fif- 
teen per cent. at the bottom could not be 
brought to know anything by all the elo- 
quence of Abelard. It is the intermediate 
seventy-five per cent, who cause the conscien 
tious pedagogue to lose sleep. So with the 
library. The general reader — who has sip- 
planted the gentle reader of 18th ceniury 
prefaces —the general reader is to be saved 
from shipwreck upon Scylla as represented 
by Mr. Hali Caine or upon Charybdis, as 
represented by Miss Marie Corelli. Of course 
I use language in a Pickwickian sense, and 
only refer to an excess of Caine and Corelli 
The fact is that you librarians must take the 
public gently yet firmly by the hand and edu 
cate it in spite of itself. The process may be 
long, but the prospect is not hopeless. Even 
those who begin by entertaining the most 
extraordinary conceptions end by gaining an 
adequate idea of what a library is. For ex 
ample, a librarian whom you all honor was 
once conducting a _ potential benefactor 
through a college library. At the end of the 
inspection the millionaire asked, “How many 
books have you here altogether?” The an 
swer came in sad and chastened tones, “Only 
sixty thousand.” “Only sixty thousand!” ex- 
claimed the benefactor. “Good God, Mr, X., 
who is going to read all those hooks?” Yet 
as an example of the educative process, a few 
years later the same benefactor was heard 
to observe: “There are some who think that 
a college can get along with a small library, 
but I have always said that these books are 
tools for the professors and that they ought 
to have a good supply of them.” If poten- 
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tial benefactors can be converted into actual 
by the skill and patience of the librarian, I 
think that the librarian can also help to edu- 
cate the general reader by gradually raising 
the standard of his menial pabulum. 

At this stage I might as well admit that I 
find it difficult in so short a time to say any- 
thing systematic about so large a subject. 
Were one courting exactness it would be 
necessary to accept some working definition 
of education itself before taking up the rela- 
tion of education to the library. Thus at the 
threshold there opens a boundless field of 
discussion and debate. Here I shall only 
attempt to distinguish between mental train- 
ing and the broad discipline which affects 
character. As for mental training, from time 
immemorial it has been made to depend upon 
the use of books, the study of texts, the 
assimilation of knowledge and ideas from 
the written or printed word. In an age of 
technical training the book has been supple- 
mented by the laboratory and the workshop, 
but without books all processes of mental 
training would be but partial and empiric. 

When it comes to education as connected 
with the development of character the func- 
tion of the book is no less prominent than in 
mental discipline. Obviously character is 
moulded to a large extent to the living, hu- 
man associations of every day. But what 
shall be said of the chosen texts which have 
power to exalt and sway the soul? Brune- 
tiére has said that Plutarch made the French 
Revolution, and if the statement is true in its 
application to Girondtsts and Jacobins it is 
also true of Napoleon, who by Plutarch’s life 
of Alexander was fired to great action. In 
another sphere consider the saperabundant 
illustrations which are afforded by Prothero’s 
werk on “The psalms of human life.” Or, 
again, turn to the noble lines which Macauley 
after his defeat in the Edinburgh election 
wrote on the sustaining influence of litera- 
ture. 

“In the dark hour of shame I deigned to stand 

Before the frowning peers at Bacon’s side; 

On a far shore I smoothed with tender hand, 

Through months of pain, the sleepless bed of 

Hyde. 
1 brought the wise and brave of ancient days 

To cheer the cell where Raleigh pined alone. 
1 lighted Milton’s darkness with the blaze 

Of the bright ranks that guard the eternal 


throne.” 
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I referred a moment ago to that aspect of 
education which is concerned with the de- 
velopment of character. Nor are we likely 
ever to receive a nobler counsel of perfection 
than the definition which Milton has given in 
words that every one knows by heart: “I call 
therefore a complete and generous education 
that which fits a man to perform justly, skil- 
fully and magnanimously all the offices, both 
private and public, of peace and war.” 

Where in this conception of the educated 
man is there place for books and libraries? 
Is it not foolish to ask such a question when 
we remember how great thought and exam- 
ples, as enshrined in letters, are a perpetual 
goad to the generous soul? 

Like life friends, the books which come 
close to the soul must be but few. And 
happy are they who can associate these treas- 
ures with a library that is a fit home for 
them. Hearne, the antiquary, so loved the 
Bodleian that he caused himself to be made 
the janitor of the building, with unrestricted 
right of ingress. The corresponding right of 
egress he doubtless prized less highly. But 
we need not go to the universities of an 
older world, when Lowell has left such a 
delightful passage about the alcoved library 
in which he learned to love the Elizabethans. 
It occurs in the beginning of his essay on 
Landor: 

“I was first directed to Landor’s works by 
hearing how much store Emerson set by 
them. I grew acquainted with them fifty 
years ago in one of those arched alcoves in 
the old college library in Harvard Hall, which 
so pleasantly secluded without wholly isolat- 
ing the student. That footsteps should pass 
across the mouth of his Aladdin’s Cave, or 
even enter it in search of treasure, so far 
from disturbing only deepened his sense of 
possession. These faint rumors of the world 
he had left served but as a pleasant reminder 
that he was the privileged denizen of an- 
uther, beyond ‘the flaming bounds of place 
and time.’ There with my book lying at ease 
and in the expansion of intimacy on the 
broad window-shelf, shifting my cell from 
north to south with the season, I made friend- 
ships that have lasted me for life with Dods- 
ley’s ‘Old plays,’ with Cotton’s ‘B. Mon- 
taigne,’ with Hakluyt’s ‘Voyages,’ among 
others that were not in my father’s library. 
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It was the merest browsing, no doubt, as 
Johnson called it, but how delightful it was! 
All the more I fear because it added the 
stolen sweetness of truancy to that of study, 
for I should have been buckling to my al- 
lotted task for the day. 1 do not regret 
that diversion of time to other than legiti- 
mate expenses, yet shall I not gravely 
warn my grandsons to beware of doing the 
like ?” 

Said Lucius Cary, Lord Falkland, “I pity 
unlearned gentlemen of a rainy day.” And 
since in every life rainy days occur with 
some frequency, the bookish man may be held 
to enjoy a considerable advantage over those 
who are at a loss how to spend their Sun- 
days. 
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And so I close with a tribute of affection 
to the five-foot shelf, to the literary penates 
of one’s own home, to the alcoved recesses 
of the college library in some small town 
where the enamored reader holds on forget- 
ful of time, while through the open window 
in June the fragrance of apple blossoms is 
mingled with the hum of bees. 

The great metropolitan library is doubtless 
the best reflex of our modern civilization; 
heterogeneous, eclectic, progressive —a dis- 
pensation under which the thinker wins his 
victories by an intelligent, courageous, nar- 
rowing of scope. But till the end of time 
there will be place in the education of man- 
kind for the closet wherein one reads and re- 
reads the books he knows by heart. 


MUNICIPAL LEGISLATIVE REFERENCE LIBRARIES: SHOULD THEY BE ES- 


TABLISHED AND MAINTAINED AS A 


PART OF THE PUBLIC 


LIBRARY OF A CITY, OR AS AN INDEPENDENT DE- 
PARTMENT OR ORGANIZATION ?* 


By Samvuet H. Ranck, Librarian of the Grand Rapids (Mich.) Public Library 


As as a result of the brilliant work of Dr. 
McCarthy, at Madison, Wis., “legislative ref- 
erence library” has come to be a fascinating 
term to librarians and many others; and con- 
sequently the idea so splendidly developed in 
Wisconsin has been adopted by a number of 
states. More recently the same idea has been 
extended to municipalities. Such libraries 
have been organized in Baltimore (1907), 
Newark, N. J. (1907), Chicago (1908), Mil- 
waukee (1908), and I believe in one or more 
other cities. 

In Baltimore the municipal reference li- 
brary was an outgrowth of Dr. McCarthy's 
visit to that city for the meeting of the Amer- 
ican Political Science Association in Decem- 
ber, 1905. This library is in the City Hall, 
directly across the corridor from the quarters 
of the City Library, but with which it has no 
connection. The City Library in Baltimore, 
it may be stated, has charge of the records 
and official documents of the city, and has to 
do with the distribution of stationery, etc., 
for the various municipal departments. 


*Read at Bretton Woods Conference, American 
Library Association, at the College and Reference 
Section, June 20, 


1909. 


saltimore was the first American city 
library, I think it worth 


Since 
to establish such a 
while to quote three sections from the act 
creating it (Laws of Maryland, 1906, chapter 
565). 

“Section 208a. There shall be a department 
of Legislative Reference of the Mayor and 
City Council of Baltimore. The head of said 
Department shall consist of a Board com- 
posed of the Mayor of Baltimore, the City 
Solicitor, the President of the Johns Hopkins 
University, the President of the Municipal 
Art Society, and the President of the Mer- 
chants’ and Manufacturers’ Association of 
Baltimore City; and the members of said 
Board shall serve without pay. The said 
Board shall employ a competent statistician 
as its executive officer, to organize and con- 
duct the said Department; and the said ex- 
ecutive officer shall hold office from the first 
day of January, 1907, during good behavior, 
and shall be subject to removal by the said 
Board, or a majority thereof, for incompe- 
tence or neglect of duty. 

“Section 208n. It shall be the duty of said 
executive officer to investigate and report 
upon the laws of this and other states and 
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cities relating to any subject upon which he 
may be requested to so report by the Mayor 
of Baltimore, any committee of the City 
Council or the head of any city department; 
to accumulate all data obtainable in relation 
to the practical operation and effect of such 
laws; to investigate and collect all available 
information relating to any matter which is 
the subject of proposed legisiation by the 
General Assembly of Maryland or the City 
Council of Baltimore; to examine acts, or- 
dinances, and records of any state or city, and 
report the result thereof to the Mayor of 
Baltimore, any committee of the City Council, 
or the head of any city department request- 
ing the same; to prepare or advise in the 
preparation of any bill, ordinance or resolu- 
tion when requested so to do by any member 
of the City Council; to preserve and collate 
all information obtained, carefully indexed 
and arranged so as to be at all times easily 
accessible to city officials and open to the in- 
spection of the general public; to perform 
such other duties as the said Board may pre- 
scribe; and to make a full and complete re- 
pert thereof on or before the first day of 
February of each and every year to cover the 
work of the previous fiscal year ending De- 
cember thirty-first. 

“Section 208c. The Board of Estimates shall 
provide, in the Ordinance of Estimates for 
the year 1907 and annually thereafter, for the 
payment of the salary of said executive offi- 
cer, which shall not be less than $2000 per 
annum, and also a sum sufficient to pay all 
other expenses of the. said Department of 
Legislative Reference.” 

In Chicago the Municipal Library was 
added to the Bureau of Statistics, and the full 
title of the department is the Bureau of Sta- 
tistics and Municipal Library. This library 
is located in the temporary quarters of the 
City Hall. When the building operations now 
in progress are completed on the new City 
Hall it will be moved into that building. All 
the employees of the library are under the 
city civil service. 

In Milwaukee the quarters for the Munici- 
pal Reference Library are on the 8th floor 
of the City Hall. The ordinance establishing 
this department provides that the librarian 
be appointed by the mayor, subject to confir- 
mation by the Common Council. 
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In Newark municipal reference work is per- 
formed by the Bureau of Statistical Informa- 
tion, under the direction of the city clerk. 
Its establishment was an outgrowth of the 
discussion, at the meeting of the League of 
American Municipalities in 1907, of the best 
means of informing city officials on all matters 
affecting the administration of municipal af- 
fairs. Besides the mass of local municipal 
records, dating from the settlement of New- 
ark as a town, in 1666, there are about 8000 
volumes of municipal reports of other cities 
available for the work of the bureau.* 

During the past few weeks I have had the 
privilege and the pleasure of visiting the four 
municipal legislative reference libraries men- 
tioned above and of studying their plans and 
methods of work. I gratefully acknowledge 
the many courtesies I received from the offi- 
cials of each and all. 

It may be well to say before going further 
that I assume that a municipal legislative li- 
brary may be a most helpful thing for a city. 
This point, therefore, will not be discussed, 
except incidentally, in this paper. 

In June, 1907, before the Michigan Library 
Association, which met in Detroit that year 
in connection with the meeting of the League 
of Michigan Municipalities, I discussed “The 
public library as a part of the municipal gov- 
ernment,” and in that paper considered some- 
what briefly the functions and duties of the 
public library as an aid in municipal adminis- 
tration. In this connection it may also be 
worth mentioning that by resolution of the 
Common Council in November, 1905, the Pub- 
lic Library of Grand Rapids was made the 
medium of exchange for all municipal publi- 
cations, and on this basis the library has been 


*The size of the collection of municipal docu- 
ments in Newark is doubtless due to a resolution 
passed by the City Council on Feb. 3, 1865. This 
resolution recites the value of muvnicipal reports 
and documents, declares them to be publications 
which are “useful for reference in the conduct of 
municipal business and ought to be carefully pre- 
served,” and then directs the Mayor's secretary “to 
collect, receive and take charge of any and all pub- 
lications that have been presented or forwarded to 
the City of Newark ............ , that he properly 
number the same and keep them in a suitable place 
onssnccceses to preserve them from injury or loss, 
and also ...... .. to receive and take like care ot 
any documents or publications that may hereafter be 
presented to the city from municipal authorities or 


individuals.” 
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gradually building up a very considerable col- 
lection of municipal documents, both local 
publications and those of other cities. In 
addition to these documents it has long been 
purchasing numerous books and pamphlets 
dealing with municipal questions. In a small 
way the Grand Rapids Public Library has 
been doing municipal legislative reference 
work, although a department has not been 
organized for that purpose. It will be seen 
from this, however, that Grand Rapids has an 
experience of nearly four years in dealing 
with certain aspects of this library problem. 

Perhaps no single phase of the library's 
work in the past four years has excited more 
interest outside of the city than what we 
have been endeavoring to do in helping to 
solve some problems of municipal adminis- 
tration and policy. We have received many 
letters about this work — one of the inquiries 
coming from Russia—not only from other 
libraries, but also from city officials and in- 
dividuals interested in municipal government. 
In collecting and endeavoring to collect ma- 
terial we have had a very active correspond- 
ence with the officials of more than a hundred 
and fifty of the leading cities of the United 
States and Canada. 

At this point let me call attention to the 
fact that the centralized handling of munici- 
pal publications in our American cities is 
something that is the exception rather than 
the rule. Relatively few cities have one official 
from whom one may secure all the annual 
reports of the different departments of that 
city, not to mention the other publications. 
It seems to me, therefore, that the first essen- 
tial for building up municipal legislative refer- 
ence libraries in a number of cities is the cen- 
tralization of the handling, distribution, ex- 
change, etc., of all publications of each city 
with all other cities; and of course wherever 
there is a municipal reference library, this 
library should be the central bureau for that 
city. In this connection permit me to suggest 
that it would be appropriate for the American 
Library Association to recommend to the 
League of American Municipalities that the 
League adopt a resolution to this effect. It 
might also be advisable for the American Li- 
brary Association to request the National 
Municipal League to take action looking to- 
ward the same end. The centralization of 
this work in each city would be an advantage 
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not only to the other cities of the country, 
but also to the citizens and the officials of the 
city itself. It is not an unheard of thing in 
more than one city for a person to be unable 
to find under one roof all the current official 
publications of that municipality. 

The next question that arises is to what 
extent should cities endeavor to collect these 
publications from other cities? In the first 
place, I feel very strongly that it is nothing 
less than useless and a waste of time and 
money for most of our small cities, with their 
present resources, to endeavor to build up an 
extensive collection of municipal documents 
of this kind, for few of our cities are in a 
position to undertake the handling of such a 
collection satisfactorily. To gather a lot of 
municipal reports, ordinances, charters, etc., 
from a hundred or more cities is of little or 
no value unless the collection is classified, 
cataloged and indexed so that the matter de- 
sired is readily available; for be it known that 
there are municipal publications and reports 
which are most uninteresting — sometimes un- 
intelligent — and which are arranged in such 
a way that it is exceedingly difficult to ex- 
tract anything of value from them, the re- 
ports emitting, if anything, darkness rather 
than light. To attempt to gather material of 
this sort and keep it in an unorganized way is 
worse than useless. Most cities would give 
up such libraries in disgust after a few years’ 
effort, and with most librarians municipal 
publications would be in as great disrepute as 
were the public documents of our national 
government some years ago. 

The point of this whole matter is simply 
this: if the municipal legislative reference 
library, which is necessarily based largely on 
municipal documents and reports giving first 
hand information, is to be of service, it must 
be well organized and up to date, all of which 
means a considerable expenditure of time, 
space and money, and under trained and skill- 
ful management. The present financial re- 
sources of most of our public libraries will not 
permit of the handling of a collection of this 
kind in the way that is necessary to make it 
the means of greater efficiency in the city’s 


government. 

The work in connection with municipal doc- 
uments, however, is only a small part of the 
work of a municipal legislative reference li- 
brary. The gathering of information on all 
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sorts of subjects for aldermen and other city 
officials means that many sources other than 
those of municipal reports must be available, 
and furthermore that much of the informa- 
tion desired cannot be secured from printed 
material at all, but must be secured by writing 
direct to the officials in other cities or to per- 
sons who are in a position to know. Let me 
illustrate. Recently one of the aldermen in 
Grand Rapids requested the library to give 
him a report, so far as printed material is 
available, on how other cities are dealing 
with the problem: of clubs, frequently mush- 
room clubs, whose main reason for being is 
the furnishing of liquor (especially on Sun- 
day) to members and guests, organizations 
whose chief reascn for being is for the pur- 
pose of evading the liquor laws. An investi- 
gation of this matter revealed the fact that, 
so far as officia! documents, ordinances par- 
ticularly, and other printed materia! is con- 
cerned, very few cities are dealing with this 
problem specifically. To have gathered up- 
to-date, definite and comprehensive informa- 
tion for the particular alderman on this sub- 
ject would have required the writing of cir- 
cular letters to perhaps at least 100 cities. One 
can readily see the amount of work involved 
in bringing together and properly digesting 
and tabulating the latest information on ques- 
tions of this kind. As a matter of fact, the 
number of questions that come to a well- 
organized, active, and aggressive municipal 
legislative reference library would, and ac- 
tually do, require an extensive correspond- 
ence, much of it in the form of questionaires 
from other cities. Is it the function of the 
public library as now organized to spend its 
time and effort in gathering and digesting in- 
formation by correspondence for city offi- 
cials? Whether it is their function or not, 
few public libraries can do it, simply because 
they do not have the time and the money to 
do it right. 

If, however, the city should decide to have 
this sort of work done for it and for its offi- 
cials, should the public library do it or should 
a separate organization be created for this 
purpose? I feel no hesitancy in saying that, 


except perhaps for our very largest cities, 
and except perhaps in places where local con- 
ditions are peculiar, the public library is so or- 
ganized that a department of this kind could 
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be created and administered to the satisfac- 
tion of all cheaper and better than by the 
creation of a separate independent organiza- 
tion or department. The public library in the 
permanency of its organization and policy, in 
the technical and educational equipment of 
its staff, and in its freedom from the turmoil 
and change frequently incident to the exigen- 
cies of local politics, is better fitted in these 
absolute essentials for the successful manage- 
ment of a municipal legislative reference li- 
brary than any other department of the city. 
It is doubtless for these very reasons that all 
(at least all I now recall) the state legislative 
reference libraries have been made a depart- 
ment of the state library or of an existing li- 
brary organization. If our states can success- 
fully use a library already in existence for 
legislative reference work (as many of them 
are now doing), there is every reason to be- 
lieve that our cities can and should do the 
same. 

There will doubtless be those who will take 
exception to the exceptions in the preceding 
paragraph when it is remembered that the 
charter revision committee of the city of New 
York has been requested by a committee of 
the Merchants’ Association of that city, of 
which Professor Edwin R. A. Seligman, of 
Columbia University, was the chairman, to 
incorporate a provision in the new charter for 
that metropolitan city for the establishment 
of a municipal library along the lines dis- 
cussed in this paper, the same to be a branch, 
and under the management, of the New York 
Public Library. If the New York Public 
Library could do this work for New York 
there is every reason to believe that the public 
library could do this work in any city, unless 
temporary local conditions prevented. 

Most of our public libraries already have 
at hand a large amount of material dealing 
with municipal questions. Much of this ma- 
terial would have to be duplicated for an in- 
dependent municipal reference library. The 
use of such material, except in rare instances, 
is not sufficiently great to warrant the duplica- 
tion of the collecting, housing, and caring for 
it. In the second place, many individual citi- 
zens are already interested in these municipal 
questions and are studying them in our public 
libraries, the public library being for them 
the most convenient place to get or use most 
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of the material they need. It is highly desir- 
able — no, I shal] not say desirable, but rather 
essential — for every city to have a large num- 
ber of persons study such problems, regard- 
less of the fact as to whether they are related 
officially to the municipal government or not. 
By making the municipal legislative reference 
library a department of the public library it 
would encourage the study of municipai ques- 
tions on the part of citizens generally much 
more than by running it separately. 

Permit me to remark in passing that it is 
my firm conviction that most of the ineffi- 
ciency and the ills that have characterized the 
government of American cities is due to the 
ignorance and indifference of the majority of 
the citizens — ignorant of the progress and 
experience of other cities and the methods 
and work of their own, and indifferent, except 
spasmodically, to both. 

If time permitted I should like to quote 
here at some length from an editorial by the 
brilliant and gifted Arthur Brisbane in the 
New York Evening Journal. It was his reply 
to the question what Christmas gift he would 
give the American people were he a national 
Santa Claus who could bestow upon them the 
one thing which would most enhance the 
general welfare. His reply in brief was: 

First, knowledge ; second, knowledge ; third, 
knowledge — the greatest gift to any country, 
tc any people, and the first step in all sub- 
stantial progress 

When legislative reference work is made a 
department of the public library the city must 
adequately support it financially, so that effi- 
cient and aggressive work can be done at short 
notice. Furthermore, the work must be placed 
definitely in the hands of one person, and in 
our larger cities it would require frequently, 
if not constantly, one or more assistants. It 
should be the business and duty of the head 
of this department to know personally the 
officials of the city government, members of 
the council, the mayor, heads of the different 
departments, etc., etc. The mere collecting of 
books, pamphlets, papers, etc., and the ex- 
pression in print or by letter alone of a will- 
ingness to aid any or all persons will not 
bring about the desired results in the way of 
intelligent use. It goes without saying, also, 
that the librarian is always absolutely honest 
and impartial in all this work. Otherwise 
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such a municipal library becomes an engine 
for evil, rather than a source of righteous 
power and light. Furthermore, the librarian 
must not look upon this work as that of a 
reform bureau, or a publicity bureau, but 
rather as an impartial agency for furnishing 
knowledge and light. 

Since it is necessary for the librarian to 
cultivate the personal relations and the per- 
sonal acquaintance of the various municipal 
officials, to faciiitate this I believe that it is 
advisable for him to have in the city hail or 
other place most convenient for the various 
city officials an office with definite office hours 
so as to be easily accessible to the members 
of the city government most concerned. The 
amount of equipment in such an office, or 
branch, would depend largely on the character 
of the city and the distance of the city hall 
from the public library building. Only the 
most live things would need to be kept in the 
city hall, where one’s hands could be laid on 
them at a moment's notice, but the majority 
of things, documents, etc., would best be kept 
in the public library. Referring to live things, 
one may remark in passing that it is astonish- 
ing how quickly municipal subjects may pass 
from the condition of “live ones” to that of 
“dead ones.” 

As these municipal reference departments 
are organized at present each city is neces- 
sarily duplicating an immcnse amount of work 
done in the other cities. For example, take 
the case already referred to of circularizing 
the cities with teference to the method of 
dealing with booze clubs. If one city works 
up this subject satisfactorily there is no 
reason why other cities should duplicate this 
work. The number of questionaires that are 
being sent broadcast over the land, a consider- 
able number of which duplicate each other, 
is getting to be a burden that sometimes be- 
comes a nuisance. Sooner or later it will be 
absolutely necessary to systematize this work 
in some way for the whole country, so that 
what is done for one city is done for all 
cities. Whether such a central bureau will 
be established by the Federal government 
along the line of the work that is now being 
done by the Census Bureau, or whether it 
will be undertaken by a private or voluntary 
organization remains to be seen 

The idea of a central bureau is by no means 
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a visionary one. Germany is pointing the 
way. On April 1, 1906, the German Stadtetag 
opened such a bureau in Berlin, where with its 
library as its source it “furnishes information 
to its members, to smaller municipalities, to 
Iccal boards, and to private persons.” The 
German Stadtetag is a voluntary organization 
of cities somewhat similar to the League of 
American Municipalities. 

Last winter I had the pleasure of having an 
interesting discussion of this subject with 
Professor E. A. Ross, of the University of 
Wisconsin. Professor Ross is of the opinion 
that somewhere in the central west there 
should be organized and established a central 
bureau for the municipalities of America to 
which cities or individuals could go or send 
for information. Much of the information 
sought for could be secured as quickly, and 
usually more fully, more satisfactorily and 
cheaper, from a central bureau of this kind 
than it could be collected and digested by the 
city doing the work itself. This, however, is 
a problem which I fear we shall not be ready 
to deal with in the immediate future. How- 
ever, it is something that is well worth keep- 
ing in mind. But even with such a central 
bureau there will still be need for having right 
on the spot, available at once, the library and 
the organization that can answer promptly 
most of the questions that arise. 

In conclusion, I should like to repeat for 
the sake of emphasis a few of the points made 
in this paper: 

1. A municipal reference library on a lim- 
ited scale is worth while for most of our 
cities, both for the city officers and for the 
citizens. 

2. In most of our cities I believe it can best 
be handled and managed by being made a 
part of the public library rather than by the 
building up of a second, separate and inde- 
pendent organization. 

3. There must be close personal touch and 
sympathy between the person managing such 
a department and the various officials of the 
city government. The efficiency of a muni- 
cipal reference library can easily be queered 
by the librarian in charge taking the wrong 
personal attitude in his dealings with people. 

4. We should look forward, finally, to a 
central bureau to supply certain classes of in- 
formation for all the cities of the country. 
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THE PAPER AND BINDING OF LEND- 
ING LIBRARY BOOKS * 


PRACTICAL experience has told us of the 
deterioration of paper used in lending library 
books in recent years. 

Books are used harder now than they ever 
were, and the paper composing them is of a 
worse quality. 

Every effort has been made to bind modern 
books in an effective fashion for public use, 
but complete success has not been attained 
with too large a number. In other words, 
the utmost care exercised in method, work- 
manship, and materials is not always success- 
ful. There has been something elusive and 
unreliable about the paper of books which 
has defied the best efforts of the bookbinder. 
How many books per cent. have ineffective 
binding, owing to the treacherous qualities 
of their papers there is no means of deter- 
mining, but it is evident that many books 
after careful binding do not serve well. 

It is clear that the bookbinder has not un- 
derstood the first thing which should be as- 
certained before binding a book —- that is, 
the material which he undertook to bind. 

He has followed the traditions of a craft 
some four hundred years old, and, other 
things being equal, if the material with which 
he had to deal had been the same quality, 
the same satisfactory resvlts should have 
heen obtained. But the paper he has had to 
bind has been of a very different sort, and he 
has failed te readapt his methods to the 
varying qualities of the paper which the mod- 
ern publishing world has been using. The 
craft, adapted to and dealing with a material 
as strong as to withstand strains of 30, 40, or 
50 pounds to the inch, finds itself nonplussed 
and futile having to deal with a material able 
to withstand only strains of four, three, two, 
and ene pound to the inch. 

Doubtless in olden times paper varied in 
quality, but the worst paper which was used 
for books likely to be purchased by public 
libraries before so recent a year as 1890 was 
of a quality sufficiently good when folded and 
sewed to have held together for a reasonable 
service, with the ordinary and traditionary 
methods of bookbinding. 

It has been impossible to tell from the ap- 
pearance and handling of very much of the 
paper used more recently what qualities it 
possessed which make it unreliable in a bound 
form. 

It has become tiresome to the librarian and 
exasperating to the bookbinder to discover 
after a book has been bound with every pos- 
sible care that it has been wrongly bound 
and should have been dealt with in another 
fashion. Explanations appear as excuses, and 


*Resumé of an address delivered in 2 parts by 
Mr. Chivers before the American Library Associa- 
tion, at Bretton Woods, July 1 and 3, 1909. 
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annoyance to all concerned is the certain 
result. This state of affairs is one which 
cannot be allowed to continue, and it has 
become necessary, very late in the day, to 
understand when binding a book something 
more than has hitherto been possible of the 
thing to i.e bound. 

One of the first things which would natur- 
ally occur to one is to discover the composi- 
tion of the paper which in the past gave us 
proper results. To that end I collected from 
librarians a number of books which had given 
satisfactory service, and pages from them 
were sent to a paper technologist for analy- 
ses and report. 

I have before me a list of 20 hooks, pub- 
lished by 11 different publishers, with the 
number of times they were loaned to readers 
indicated. The number of issues of some of 
these books is here shown: 


134 times These figures do not show the 
140 “ relative values of the paper of 
binding. For the purpose of the 
11 “ lending library they may all be 


214 taken as of nearly equal worth. 
259 “ Their discharge from service de- 
274 “ pends upon the librarian’s notion 
ms “ of cleanliness and his idea of what 
290 “ makes a decent book for public 
300 “ service, 

324 “ It would be reasonable to as- 


sume that these books could be 
575 “ loaned on an average 200 times. 


These selections then were made not to 
support any theory of bookbinding, nor as 
worthy instances of library economy, but be- 
cause they prove the paper to have heen good 
for its purpose. 

As to the thickness of the different papers, 
they varied but little. 3.8 in. to the rooo being 
the thinnest and 6.6in. to the 1ooo being the 
thickest. This in comparison with a list of 
1000 books compiled where the variation is 
from yop Of an inch to +44, of an inch. 

Their strength, also, did not vary nearly 
so much as do more recent papers, the strong- 
est of them breaking at a strain of 15 pounds 
and the weakest breaking at a strain of six 
pounds. While the variation between recent 
books has been as between 40 pounds and 
one pound. My purpose was, however, to 
discover the fibrous composition of these pa- 
pers, and here some very surprising results 
were shown. 

The chief constituents of modern paper are 
chemical wood, esparto grass, and sometimes 
a slight intermixture of rag. There are 
other materials, but they. when not actually 
deleterious, at any rate do not tend to 
Strengthen the paper. 

T think it is generally understood that es- 
parto grass alone would not make a strong 
paper; that it is used in conjunction with the 
chemical wood to soften the paper and make 


it a better printing subject. However that 
may be, we have the following results of our 
analyses: 

\ book showing an issue of 280 times 
had a fibrous composition 100% esparto 

Another book came to pieces after being 
loaned only once. It had a fibrous com- 
position of 2% chemical wood and o&% 
esparto 

Another book, issued 308 times. had <% 
chemical wood, 80% esparto and 15% other 
mixtures. 

A book issued 152 times was composed 
of 100% chemical wood. 

Another book issued 140 times was com- 
posed of 50% chemical wood and so% 
esparto. 

Yet another issued 259 times had 5 
chemical wood, 45% esparto and 5% rag 

Still another issued 483 times had 60% 
chemical wood, 30% esparto and 10% rag 

Another issued 573 times had 40% chem- 
cal wood, 58% esparto and 2% mechanical 
wood. 

What are we to say to such results as 
these? The composition or finish of the 
paper appears to have but little to do with its 
value for the class of book under discussion 
It was evident that help for the bookbinders’ 
trouble could not be discovered in this way 

It should be said that nearly all these books 
were bound in one manner, and that in the 
manner many hundreds of thousands of books 
had been bound for public libraries, always 
keeping the book intact until the paper has 
given way. The binding of the book issued 
483 times is just as good, except as a clean 
thing and the condition of its cloth sides, as 
the binding of the book discarded when worn 
out after an issue of 140 times. 

Before leaving this part of the subject I 
have to note an interesting and curious fact 
in regard to a series of popular books much 
and worthily in demand, but which give us — 
librarians and bookbinders alike — consider 
able trouble 

In analyzing the paper of these books we 
discovered that one book is composed of 
chemical wood 10% and esparto 90%, while 
another hook of the same series, but a dif- 
ferent title, was composed of 90% chemical 
wood, 8% esparto and 2% rag. And al- 
though the composition of these papers is 
reversed, we find the number of issues to be 
very nearly alike, with the advantage, how- 
ever, on the side of the paper composed of 
10% chemical wood and 90% esparto. 

From what we know of the value of fiber 
we would have thought the second book 
showing 90% chemical wood, only 8% esparto, 
with 2% of rag, would be much superior, 
whereas it was rather inferior. It is clear 
then that something happens to paper, apart 
frem its fibrous composition, which seriously 
affects it, from the librarians’ and bookbind- 
ers’ point of view. 
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I ought to say that many things happen to 
paper which harmfully affect it for our use, 
such as printing on it and folding it too soon 
after manufacture, the manner of its bleach- 
ing, etc. But to pursue this inquiry is not 
germane to our subject. It is a matter be- 
yond our control and effective influence. 

The most injurious treatment in recent 
years to which paper has been subjected is 
that of overstirring and beating its pulp and 
so impregnating it with air as to form the 
featherweight papers, which are among the 
worst with which we have to deal. This 
happening does not affect, however, the in- 
stances mentioned above. 

There is little possibility of making a good 
and lasting book with some of the papers 
made from this soufflée of pulp. 

Beating or whisking a paper pulp in this 
fashion fully explains why the fibrous com- 
position has even less to do now than for- 
merly with the mechanical value of paper. 

It should here be borne in mind that we 
are discussing only lending library books, 
which require to serve some 150 to 200 issues 
during a life of from 3 to 12 years, and it is 
another question te determine the value and 
life of books made of this paper for the refer- 
ence library. Here the mischief is greater 
and the ingenuity of the bookbinder is less 
effective. 

To do good work and get efficient results 
the workman must have good tools and good 
materials. Now we cannot make good books 
of bad paper. We can take bad paper and 
make the best of it. First, however, we must 
know how good the bad paper is — that is, 
we have to discover what qualities of 
strength, pliabilitv, and good surface the ma- 
terials possess with which we have to deai. 

It is necessary to arrange the field of in- 
quiry. To make a beginning we limit this to 
books used in lending libraries. An inquiry 
into the chemical and fibrous composition of 
paper does not help much, so we set this on 
one side. 

It appears necessary, then, to learn some- 
thing about the grain or fibrous direction of 
the paper; also its strength both in this 
fibrous direction and across it. The strength 
of the paper under its condition arranged 
for binding, that is, the tensile strain it will 
stand when folded and pierced for over- 
sewing; its thickness, and something of its 
surface and stiffness. 

It seems reasonable to assume that the 
binder having these facts before him would be 
better equipped to make a well-bound book 
than if, ignorant of these facts, he bound a 
book according to a specification drawn up by 
some one dead and buried years before the 
composition of the paper to be dealt with had 
been thought of, or a specification by a living 
person who has given no more attention to 
the composition of modern papers than his 
deceased confrére. 
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In a large number of libraries in Great 
Britain it is required that their books be 
bound to such a specification, and the custom 
is not unknown in this country. 

It is well understood that with machine- 
made paper the fiber is drawn in one direc- 
tion, and that consequently paper is stronger 
when in one direction than in the other. 

As the result of testing the paper of some 
five thousand books, an average difference in 
strength was discovered between the machine 
way of the paper and the cross direction of 
no less than 45%. 

Some two years ago my advice was asked 
in a matter of determining the best books for 
wearing qualities for a large library, and 
many hundreds of English and American 
books passed under my review. 

It appeared to be generally considered that 
the paper of English fiction wore better than 
the paper of American fiction. This also 
had been my own experience. In handling 
the paper in order to determine this quality 
I had to decide in the “rule of thumb” fashion 
of handling it that in a very few cases did 
the English beok show as superior in quality 
to the American book—that is, the sub- 
stance and quality of the papers appeared 
equal, yet the general experience of the wear- 
ing qualities of the two papers constantly told 
that the English book was the better 

In testing the five thousand books mentioned 
above, the majority were English books, and 
the question of superiority of their papers 
came under review. 

With 3717 English books 66% of the papers 
showed the grain to be across the page, that 
is in the strong way for binding. 

Thirty-four per cent. of the papers exhib- 
ited the grain up and down the page, making 
the book weak in its fold for sewing. 

With o81 American books 14% only were 
in the strong way of the grain, whilst no less 
than with 86% the grain of the paper was in 
the length of the book, and therefore the 
sewing was through the weakened fold of 
the leaf. 

The difference in the strength of the paper 
in one direction or the other being as much 
as 45%, it is especially desirable to know of 
this fibrous direction with weak modern pa- 
pers before proceeding to bind a book which 
is to be much used. 

A book sewed through the folded paper 
may serve well if the grain be across the page, 
but the same paper would make a weak 
binding if served in the same manner with 
the grain running the length of the book. 

The bound book would, of course, experi- 
ence no disadvantage if in the weak direction 
the paper remained sufficiently strong to hold 
the stitches under wear and tear, that is, if 
the margin of tensile strength either way of 
the paper were above the required tenacity. 

Until recently paper was made of such 
consistency that it was of little importance 
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which way of the grain the paper was folded. 
But library books are used and handled more 
in these days, and the more recent books are 
largely made of weaker paper. It is there- 
fore now, as it has not hitherto been, of im- 
portance to discover these mechanical facts 
and to appropriately deal with books so 
printed. 

The strength of the paper, both with and 
across its grain, having been ascertained, it 
is desirable to know its tensile strength when 
folded and pierced for the sewing. Exam- 
ination and testing discloses extraordinary 
results. 

Leaves folded once only and pierced with 
a needle as for ordinary sewing show with 
modern papers an average loss in tensile 
strength when the grain was across the page 
of no less than 52%. The loss was some- 
thing less, as might be expected, when the 
fold was in the direction of the grain. Here 
the loss was 42%. But it must be remem- 
bered that a leaf of paper with the grain run- 
ning the way of the fold has already been 
shown to have lost 45% of its strength as 
compared with the same paper folded in the 
other direction. This is an average loss. 

With very many books the loss is of course 
much more. 

This weakened paper largely accounts for 
the disastrous results so frequently discov- 
ered with recent books which have been 
bound with care and good materials 

Even when thought is taken and the paper 
is examined by the ordinary method of 
handling it, its essential weakness above de- 
scribed escapes notice. 

It is a fact not hitherto observed that mod- 
ern papers lose so very large a proportion of 
their tensile strength in the acts of folding 
and sewing. 

We come, then, to the conclusion that when 
a book is made of paper the fibrous direction 
of whose quality is down the page, and it is 
folded and pierced for sewing, a loss of ten- 
sile strength ensues of not less than 75%. 

We have already seen that with 86% of 
American fiction the grain is in this weak 
direction. 

The general deterioration of the paper 
used for fiction during the last 20 years ap- 
pears from a number of tests made for the 
purpose of this article to be from 10 pounds 
to 6 pounds in tensile strength. 

The more modern papers develop the added 
vice of losing more of their strength in the 
act of folding and sewing in the following 
proportions : 

Rooks printed before 1890, showing an 
average tensile strength of 10 pounds, lost 
20% by folding and sewing. Books printed 
during the present and last year, showing an 
average strergth of six pounds, lost so%. 

This. however, does not teil the whole 
story, for we have now to deal with the 
thickness of the paper. 
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Here it will be readily seen that for a book 
742 x5 inches, the ordinary t2mo, there is a 
thickness, if it can be discovered, appro- 
priate to its size. 

The aforesaid examples showed an average 
thickness of 4.5in., the thinnest being 3.8 in 
and the thickest 6.6in. This, then, would 
appear to be an appropriate thickness for 
the ordinary volume of fiction 

With 3069 books recently examined 1028 
only were under y%;, of an inch thick, while 
2041 were over that thickness. 

More modern papers show thicknesses from 
vido to with the largest proportion 
above 

Papers under 3,5; and over yyy, in thick- 
ness and of the qualities under discussion 
would be badly bound if sewed in the ordinary 
fashion. 

Out of a total of 3070 books there were 
2377 outside these limits, so that because of 
the unsuitable thickness of their paper for a 
book 7%x5in.—apart from consideration 
of their tensile strength — 2377 books out of 
3070 would not be effectively bound if sewed 
through the folds in the ordinary manner 

With a collection of 700 recent books of 
fiction compiled during the last few weeks 
by the American Library Association as ex 
cellent from their literary value the varia 
tions in thickness of their paper were from 
to with a large majority unsuit- 
able in thickness for sewing advantageously in 
the ordinary manner through the fold. ; 

It may be observed that the papers of the 
older books, 1800 and before, were only re 
cently tested after in many cases years of 
arduous service, certainly losing much of 
their strength, while all the tests of more 
recent books were naturally of quite new 
paper. 

Below is a rough comparison between the 
average book printed before 1890 with the 
paper issued during 1909: 

1890 1999 
10 Ibs. 6 Ibs 
Loss in the weak way of the grain or 


25% 45% 
Loss in folding or sewing............ 20% 50% 
Of an undesirable thickness for bind 

ing in the ordinary way........ 5% 77% 


The average thickness of paper for fiction 
before 1800 appears to haye varied between 
3.8 in. to the 1000 to 6.6in. to the 1o0o 

While it is true that a paper with its fiber 
running up and down the page is weaker in 
the fold for sewing, it is fortunately more 
pliable and falls over more readily in the 
hand when reading, so that if a book be care 
fully oversewed, instead of sewing it through 
the folded section, a more pliable book is the 
result, and in most cases a stronger book 

Another source of difficulty in dealing with 
modern papers is one which arises from the 
use of calendered and surface paper for il 
lustrations. 

In their qualities of tensile strength and 
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deterioration under folding and sewing they 
have been dealt with among the other papers 
in the books quoted above. But apart from 
their qualities in these respects they offer 
their own special problem. 

Under the friction of use, when sewed and 
dealt with in the ordinary manner of book- 
binding, the surface of the paper cracks away 
from its fibrous base and works itself into 
powder, together with the glue which has 
been used in lining its back. Losing the sup- 
port of this gluten the weakened paper is held 
entirely, and more loosely, by the sewing 
and soon the leaves break away. 

The varying thicknesses of this class of 
paper present also their special difficulties for 
solution. 

The bookbinder would wisely decide to 
oversew all the thinrter papers of this class, 
while the thicker papers, if the book be of 
any value, should be dealt with by means of 
guarding. Even this more costly method can 
in some cases be made effective only by sew- 
ing as well as sticking on the attached jaconet 
joint, the surface of the paper offering the 
same difficulty to holding the guard, though 
in less degree, as it does in the binding of 
the book. 

Fortunately there is very much that can 
effectively be done to remedy the faults we 
discover these papers to possess over those 
the bookbinding craft has been trained to deal 
with. 

The bookbinder may, if he makes himself 
cognizant of these facts, and determines the 
tensile strength, together with the direction 
of the grain, turn these disadvantages into a 
desirable thing, for much of the paper here 
described possesses qualities of which he 
can take advantage. If it is made thin it is 
at least pliable, and while it is impossible to 
sew it through the fold with profit, it may 
be carefully oversewed and last long enough 
for the librarian’s purpose. 

If, as is very often the case, it is made 
into a thick sheet, it is impossible either 
to sew it through, because it is too brittle, 
or to oversew, because it is too thick and 
stiff. But its pulpy nature does allow of 
making it into a book advantageously by 
means of a linen guard. This method with 
ordinary paper would make an ugly, thick 
back. The soft, yielding nature of ‘this 
paper under pressure makes way for the 
linen, and the result is a comparatively ser- 
viceable and good-looking book. 

With both these kinds of bad paper eco- 
nomical service can then be obtained. 

Having faced the difficulties he has experi- 
enced in the exercise of his craft, and learn- 
ing their causes, the bookbinder is better 
equipped to deal with them. He must adapt 
his methods to what is practically the new 
material he has to bind, and whose qualities 
this paper does something to make known. 

Cepric CHIVERS. 
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TO MAKE LIBRARIES MORE EFFEC- 
TIVE 
(Reprinted from the Boston Evening Transcript) 

A CRITICAL period has been reached in the 
progress of the public library movement in 
Massachusetts. At the recent meeting of 
the Western Massachusetts Library Club, 
in Greenfield, a resolution was introduced 
calling on the State Library Commission 
to employ a competent person to act as a 
State Supervisor of Libraries, as is done 
in several states, including, in New England, 
Connecticut and Vermont. This resolution 
would have been passed but for circumstances 
which made it expedient to postpone its con- 
sideration for a time. The present writer 
made the principal address at the Greenfield 
meeting in support of this resolution and a 
summary of his argument may be given: 

The argument is based on a claim that li- 
brarianship has now become a _ profession, 
as truly so as teaching. Massachusetts now 
makes it obligatory on every town to employ 
for its schools professional superintendence, 
in place of the school committee supervision 
of a former time, and in addition to this, 
the State Board of Education expends $10,000 
annually for the salaries of four agents of 
the Board, further to supervise the schocl 
work and to conduct institutes and other 
meetings, added to which is a considerable 
bill of expenses of these agents. Why all 
this paraphernalia of professional superintend- 
ence and oversight and instru<tion, as against 
the good old times when the state spent no 
money for any such purpose? The answer 
is easy. School work has passed from the 
amateur stage of development to the profes- 
sional, ‘Teachers are generally required to 
have had special training, and the direction of 
their work has passed into the iiands of pro- 
fessional superintendents. The emphasis 
placed upon the professional aspect of school 
work in these days cannot better be indicated 
than by the figures of our state's expense 
along this line. For 1907 they were: For 
normal schools, $334,000; for salaries of 
secretary, agents and clerks and their travel- 
ling expenses, $19,000; for expenses of insti- 
tutes, $1800. 

The claim for library work is that, having 
gone through the same course of gradual 
development under amateur conditions, and 
having naturally passed through this stag 
more rapidly than the school work, the time 
is now fully ripe for it to assume the same 
professional aspect; and that, in fact, it has 
so far attained that standing, that any attempt 
to treat librarianship longer as a business fo1 
amateurs is a patent anarchronism, especially 
that the placing of its superintendence and 
instruction in the hands of amateurs, whether 
organized in committees or not is to work 
against its true efficiency and progress. This 
seems such a plain case as to be it) no danger 
of denial, but there may be those who wili 
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ask how librarianship can be shown to be 


professional, in the sense of requiring expert 
service and « xpert superintendence. For 
such it ought to suffice to point to the numer 


ous schools of librarianship which hav 
sprung up in the last score of years —not 
less than 10 of some importance in 

country —to say nothing of many summer 
schools; and to the literature of the calli:, 


with two well-established journals in this 
country, two in England and several on the 
Continent. It takes 33 thick volumes to con 


tain the Liprary JOURNAL up to date, vol- 
umes crowded with matter pertaining to the 
details of library work. The Library Burean, 
with its enormous business tn the interest of 
system in account keeping and filing, in man- 
ufacturing and commercial concerns, and in 
governmental offices, is an outgrowth of li- 
brary work, and represents a most important 
contribution of technical librarianship to the 
world’s fund of labor and cost-saving devices. 

It may be added that just as it is becom- 
ing a sine qua non for teachers to have had 
some normal-school training, it is getting lo 
be increasingly difficult to find entrance mio 
library work without some iibrary-school 
training, and that in several states, profes- 
sional library superintendence is already es- 
tablished, leaving Massachusetts to foliow 
where she should have led 

Unfortunately our State Library Comn«s 
sion seems wedded to the amateur idea. It 
has crowned its splendid work in securing 
a free library for every town 1. the stat 
by assisting the librarians of smali towns to 
gain instruction in their work at a summer 
school. But when it comes to the work of 
the commission in the general oversight and 
fostering of iibrary work throughout the 
state, the commission is trying the experi 
ment of putting that work in the hands of a 
committee of women, who in a very generous 
and public-spirited way, are giving their ser- 


vices freely to this work. White honoring 
them for their devoted service, we cannot 
believe that they will “fill the bill” Why 


should not the state substitute such a com- 
mittee for the $10,000 staff of agents of the 
board of education? It may be claimed in 
opposition that librarianship is not profes- 
sional, as teaching, including school manage- 
ment, is. In rebuttal, we assert that it is not 
one whit less professional in the sense of 


demanding expert service and especially ex- 
pert superintendence. On the other hand, 
we shall meet the “little red schoolhouse” 
idea; it will be said that the professional- 
izing of our school work has been a mist: uke, 
and that we must go back to the simpler 
and more natural methods of former times 
We do hear such ideas advanced, but is 


there any probability of such a retrogression ? 
Does not the reorganization of our State 
3oard of Education point to an era of still 
greater specialization, expertness, profession 


W. I. Fiercuer. 


alism ? 
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CIFIC NORTHWEST LIBRARY 
CONFERENCE 

meeting ef the librarians 
of the Northwest was held in Seattle in 
connection with the Alaska-Yukon-Pacific 
Exposition on June 8 9 The meet- 
ing was officially the inmnual meeting of 
the Washington Library Association and 
the officers of the Association had charee of 
the conference At the end of th ‘onferenee 
it was decick - to establish a permanent or- 


ganization to be called the Pacific Northwest 
Library Association, its membership to be 
made up of librarians and — interested 
from British Columbia, Wa rton, Oregon, 
Idaho, Montana and U ‘tah Tt rere 1s to be 

general executive committee of the Associa- 
tion, and also an executive committee of three 
persons in each of the states and the province 
represented in the membership of the Asso 
ciation. These state executive committees are 
to be appointed by the president, and he is to 


appoint to them such of the members of the 
general executive committee as may be from 
the states concerned. These state committees 
are to be the legislative committees for their 
respective states, and will have charee of the 
library matters which pertain exclusively to 
their respective states inl may arrange local 
library meetings After the constitution of 
the new Association was adopted, the Was! 
ington Library Associa decided to merge 
itself into the general association 

The first session of the conference was held 
on Tuesday afternoon, June 8, at the Univer 
sity of Washington Library, with the 
dent, Mr. William E. Henry, librarian of th 
University of Washington, in the chair 

President T. F. Kane, of the university, 
gave an address of welcome, in which he 
spoke of the plans of the authorities for the 


tion 


establishment of a library course in the cur 
riculum of the university. They already |! 
a summer school course 

Miss Cornelia E. Marvin, secretary of th 
Oregon Library Commission, then gave an 


address on “The work of a pu blic library 
commission.” In Oregon there is a direct 
affiliation between the commission and the 
schools, the commission levving the money 
and buying books for the schools of the state 


each year. The commission has a series of 
travelling libraries which it sends out every 
six months to school houses and grange 
houses in small cities and towns. Much work 
is done through the grange: 

In the discussion which followed, the ex- 
cellent work of the State Library of Wash 
ington was described a has a system of 


travelling libraries, and ; so effectively helps 
the debating work of Fe schools, the work 
of the women’s clubs, and is really largely a 


whole state. But the 
is felt. This cannot 
present Commission, 
intentions is so un 


lending library for the 
need for good field work 
be obtained under the 
which with the best of 
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fortunately constituted of the judges of the 
supreme court, the governor and the attorney- 
general that little active work can be ex- 
pected of them. It was decided to have the 
legislative committee formulate a definite pro- 
gram and draw up a bill for presentation to 
the next legislature. 

At the second session, June 9, Miss Jo- 
sephine Meissner, of the University of Wash- 
ington Library, read a paper on “Library 
training for teachers.” An elementary and 
practical course in reference books, in- 
dexes, public documents, methods of buying 
books, cataloging and care of books, a simple 
loan system and book selection should be 
given in the last year in normal schools and 
in either of the last two years in the state 
universities, but enough instruction should be 
given to all students in the first year to teach 
them how to use the library for themselves. 
Special instruction should be given to pros- 
pective high school teachers. 

Miss Ellen Garfield Smith, of Walla Walla, 
then read an interesting paper on the subject 
“What the library can do for schools.” Miss 
Smith limited her discussion to a library of 
6000 volumes or less, with one librarian and 
one assistant. 

Miss Isabella Austin, primary supervisor of 
the Tacoma Public Schools, then read a paper 
on “What the schools need from the library,” 
which paper will probably be printed in a 
coming number of the JourRNAL. 

In the discussion of Miss Austin’s paper, 
Miss Isom told of the use of the multigraph 
in the Portland library in copying poems, lists 
and other items, and of circulating the copies. 

At the afternoon session, at which Mr. 
Jennings, librarian of the Seattle Public Li- 
brary, presided, Miss Mary F. Isom, libra- 
rian of the Library Association of Portland, 
read the first paper, on “The work of a coun- 
ty library.” This paper was published in 
California Libraries for April. 

The discussion of this paper brought out 
the need for a county library system in Wash- 
ington, and the chairman asked the committee 
on legislation to take cognizance of the need 
and to devise a scheme for submission to the 
legislature. 

Miss Gertrude E. Andrus, of the Seattle 
Public Library, gave a talk on “How to select 
and advertise children’s books,” the discus- 
sion being led by Miss Jessie E, Carson, of 
the Tacoma Public Library. The difficulties 
of book selection by children’s librarians of 
the Northwest were brought out. The in- 
creasing flood of juvenile literature, the new- 
ness and rapid development of the work 
here, and the remoteness from book centers, 
all make it quite necessary that most of the 
new books be selected from lists, as it seems 
quite impossible to read all the books before 
buying them. Most lists have unfortunately 
too much the personal point of view, and care 
must be exercised in choosing from them. 

At the last meeting of the conference, June 
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10, Mr. E. O. S. Scholefield, librarian of the 
Legislative Library of British Columbia, ad- 
dressed the meeting on the “Libraries of Brit- 
ish Columbia.” Mr. Scholefield said that in 
Canada there are no large library schools, and 
that the trained workers come from the library 
schools of the eastern states. He briefly de- 
scribed the five or six public libraries of Brit- 
ish Columbia, the largest of which is the 
Vancouver Public Library, which has 15,000 
volumes, employs 10 assistants, and has a 
Carnegie building. The Public Library of Vic- 
toria, of which Mr. Scholefield is a commis- 
sioner, contains between 8000 and 9000 vol- 
umes and is having a very satisfactory devel- 
opment. Through Mr. Scholefield’s efforts, the 
library will soon open a children’s room, the 
first in British Columbia, There is also a good 
law library in Victoria. The Legislative (or 
Provincial) Library of British Columbia, also 
in Victoria, is maintained by direct vote of 
the legislative assembly. Its scope is pecu- 
liar, as it combines the features of a univer- 
sity and reference library with those of a 
legislative reference library. Its collection of 
Northwest history, to which special attention 
has been paid, is one of the best in existence 
and is equalled only by the collection in the 
British Museum and perhaps by the private 
library of Judge Martin, of British Columbia 
The travelling libraries of the province are 
managed by the Legislative Library and are 
sent to all parts of the province, even into 
its northern sections. Mr. Scholefield’s ad- 
dress was followed by a general discussion of 
the topic “Co-operation of libraries of the 
Northwest.” 

Mr. C. W. Smith, of the University of 
Washington Library, described the prepara- 
tion of his check-list of Northwest history in 
the 13 largest libraries of the Northwest. 

A motion was passed thanking Mr. Smith 
for his work on the check-list. The check- 
list is to be used by the libraries for a year, 
and then if it seems best Mr. Smith will ar- 
range to supplement the list. 

Miss Judson, of the Seattle Public Library, 
suggested the need of annotated bibliogra- 
phies of the less expensive books on Oregon 
and Washington, as so many of the books are 
unreliable. She also suggested the desir- 
ability of having experts on different subjects 
in the larger libraries, to whom librarians of 
small libraries could write for annotated lists, 
which could be used to influence ill-informed 
book committees. 

The following officers were chosen for the 
Association for the coming year: president, 
Mr. J. T. Jennings, Seattle Public Library; 
first vice-president, Miss Cornelia E. Mar- 
vin, Oregon Library Commission; secord 
vice-president, Mr. E. O S. Scholefield, Leg- 
islative Librarv of British Columbia; sec- 
retary, Mr. Franklin F. Hopper, Tacoma 
Public Librarv; treasurer, Miss Ellen Gar- 
field Smith, Walla Walla Public Library. 

Frankuin F. Hopper, Secretary. 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF STATE 
LIBRARIES 


Tue change in date of Mt. Washington 
day, and other contingencies which arose dur- 
ing the Conference, made necessary an entire 
rearrangement of the program for the mect 
ings of the Association. ‘The first session 
was held on Thursday, July 

A letter froim the state librarian of New 
Hampshire, assuring the Association of the 
co-operation of the trustees and librarian, 
was read by the secretary. 

The president then read his annual address, 
which gave a brief but vivid review of the 
activities and progiess of the state libraries 
of the country during the year. This was 
fcllowed by the secretary's report. 

Mr. Brigham, of Iowa, reported informally 
for the Committee on extension of mem- 
bership. He spoke especially of the advan- 
tage which would come to large city libraries 
from co-operation with the Association in all 
matters concerned with reference work in 
public documents, 

Mr. Brigham, of Rhode Island, reported 
for the Committee on statistics of state li- 
braries, and Mr, Godard, of Connecticut, for 
the Committee on systematic bibliography. 
He referred especially to the need of a con- 
tinuation of Miss Hasse’s Index from year 
to year, and also introduced resolutions, 
which were passed, urging the preparation 
of an index to the Index of legislation for 
the 20 years during which it has been pub- 
lished. 

Mr. King then gave his paper on the func- 
tions of the state library, when its activities 
were restricted to the service of the state 
government. Mr. Wyer followed with his 
paper on the extension of the activities of 
the state library to the whole state. 

The president asked Mr. Wyer concerning 
the card index of boards and commissions in 
the United States which has been prepared 
by the New York State Library. In the 
discussion special emphasis was laid on the 
value of such a list of municipal offices, and 
it was voted that a committee be appointed 
to confer with the various municipal associa- 
tions of the country on the publication of a 
municipal year book for the United States. 

A joint session with the American Associa- 
tion of Law Libraries was held July 1 8:15 


Dr. Whitten read an able paper on Two 
decades of comparative legislation. He re- 
viewed the history of the Index of legisla- 
tion, and brought out most strikingly the 
value of experts in the government of the 
state and city by an account of the organiza- 
tion of the Public Service Commission in 
New York City. And also showed the help 
we can derive from a study of the experience 
of European countries in dealing with prob- 
lems which they have had to deal with and 
which are now demanding our attention, 


and referred to the lack of documents in this 
country for such a study. 

Prof. Stimson, of Harvard University, then 
read his scholarly paper on the Forms of 
laws. He illustrated the lack of form, the 
absurdities, the confusion, etc., in our laws 
and statute books by many telling and amus- 
ing instances; and pointed out certain prin- 
ciples of form which should always be fol- 
lowed, and which would make our laws more 
systematic and intelligible 

Mr. Godard, of Connecticut, for the Com- 
mittee on legislative reference, presented a 
plan under which the Law Reporting Co., of 
New York, would keep subscribing libraries 
informed of the progress of legislation in the 
various states at moderate cost. 

A joint session with the Government doc- 
ument section of the American Library Asso- 
ciation was held July 2, 2:30 p.m. 

Mr. Montgomery spoke on the value of 
the scientific mater:al contained in public doc- 
uments. Mr. Carleton read his paper on the 
use of United States documents without the 
aid of a card catalog. 

Mr. Post spoke on the work of the docu- 
ment office, and answered many questions 
His statement that his resignation had been 
tendered to take effect July 15 was heard 
with universal regret and the following reso- 
lutions were unanimously passed: 

The National Association of State Libraries and 
the Government Documents Section of the American 
Library Association in joint session, have learned 
with deep regret of the resignation of Mr. William 
L. Post as Superintendent of Documents of the 
Government Printing Office, after a service of 17 
years in the Government Printing Office and more 
than three years as Superintendent of Documents. 
These bodies desire to go on record as heartily 
approving Mr. Post's enlightened and progressive 
administration of his office whereby he has rendered 
United States public documents useful to libraries 
to a degree never before attained. This record has 
been made by Mr. Post by the application of scien 
tific cataloging methods to the documents, by the 
publication of the excellent monthly catalog, and by 
the adoption of other methods, approved in com- 
mercial publishing houses, for a. libraries in- 
formed of available material published by the gov 
ernment. These bodies further desire to record their 
appreciation of the high value of public documents 
to libraries, especially when intelligently administered 
and promptly and skillfully distributed, as has been 
the practice under the administration of Mr. Post 
as Superintendent of Documents. So important do 
we consider the efficient and intelligent adm inistra 
tion of the highly technical matter of the distribu- 
tion of public documents to the libraries represented 
in these associations that it is hereby 

Resolved, That in filling the position of Superin 
tendent of Documents, the Public Printer is respect 
fully requested and urged in the interest of libra 
ries serving the whole American yeople, that no 
appointment be made that does not keep in mind the 
purpose of conducting the Office of Superintendent 
ot Documents on the plane of highest efficiency, 
progress and usefulness to the public through the 
libraries; that as the work of this office is to a 
high degree technical, no one should be placed in 
charge of it who has not had long experience in the 
office or training in library work 

Resolved, That copies of these resolutions be sent 
to the President of the United Stetes, to the Publi 
Printer, and to the Chairman of the Congressional 
Joint Committee of Printing, and tc Mr. Post 


Mr. Hastings described the work which 
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the Library of Congress is now doing in 
printing cards for United States documents. 

Mr. Andrews presented the report of the 
Committee on a model law for the distribu- 
tion of state documents. 

At the last session, on July 2, 8:15 p. m, 
Mr. Legler read a very comprehensive and 
instructive paper on Library bulletins and 
their development He gave a brief history 
of library bulletins in this country, and gave 
a list of bulletins issued by state libraries, 
library commissions, etc., in which he dis- 
cussed their scope and value. He also gave a 
similar list of bulletins issued by city libraries 
and described the different fields and prob- 
lems of the two classes, with statement of 
the number of copies printed, the cost of 
issue, etc. 

Mr. Brown's report from the Committee on 
exchange of state documents was read by 
Miss Thayer, of Illinois. The following offi- 
cers were elected: president, John E. King, 
state librarian of M:nnesota; Ist vice- 
president, Thomas M. Owen, director of 
the Department of Archives and History of 
Alabama; 2d vice-president, J. M. Hitt, state 
librarian of Washington; secretary and treas- 
urer, Asa C. Tilton, Document Department, 
Wisconsin Historical Library. 


SPECIAL LIBRARIES ASSOCIATION 


A Special Libraries Association was or- 
ganized at Bretton Woods, July 2, the plan 
of its organization being proposed and out- 
lined by Mr. John Cotton Dana, of Newark, 
who spoke on this subject at the fourth gen- 
eral session of the conference. The “special 
libraries” for the benefit of which the Asso- 
ciation is planned are municipal legislative 
reference, commercial, technical and public 
welfare libraries. 

The object of the Association, as stated in 
the constitution, is “to promote the interests 
of the special libraries.” It is hoped, by co- 
operation, that the duplication of unnecessary 
work may be eliminated. Bibliographies giv- 
ing the location of books will be published — 
that is, for instance, a list of books on insur- 
ance may be compiled by several of the in- 
surance companies and societies. 

A meeting of the Association is planned in 
the fall at the rcoms of the Merchants’ Asso- 
ciation of New York. 

The following officers for the year were 
elected: president, John Cotton Dana; vice- 
president, Robert Whitten, Public Service 
Commission, New York City; secretary- 
treasurer, Miss Anna Sears, Merchants’ As- 
sociation, New York City. The executive 
committee includes officers and two elective 
members. These two are George W. Lee, 
Stone & Webster, Boston, Mass., and Herbert 
©. Brigham, Rhode Island State Library, 
Providence 
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AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF LAW 
LIBRARIES 


Tue AMERICAN AssocIATION oF Law 
prARIES held its fourth annual meeting at 
Bretton Woods, N. H., June 28-July 1. There 
were five sessions held, besides one joint ses- 
sion with the National Association of State 
Libraries. Forty-eight persons attended the 
various sessions. 

On the evening of June 28th the first ses- 
sion was called to order by E. A. Feazel. 
Arthur H. Chase, state librarian of New 
Hampshire informally welcomed the dele- 
gates. The president then read the annual 
address. Minutes of the last meeting and of 
the meeting of the Executive committee held 
in Cleveland in December, 1908, were read and 
approved. Reports of committees followed 

The second session was held June 20th, at 
10 am. The following papers were pre- 
sented: “Law book making from the libra- 
rian’s standpoint,” by A. J. Small, Towa State 
Law Library; “Labor saving devices,” by J. 
Harry Bongartz; “Beacon lights of law,” by 
F. E, Chipman. 

At the third session, on the evening of June 
20, a paper by William George Eakins, of 
Toronto, on “Bibliography of Canadian stat- 
ute law,” supplementing his paper read at the 
third annual meeting, was read by the secre- 
tary-treasurer in Mr. Eakins’ absence. A 
suggestion having been previously made that 
the Association amalgamate with the Na- 
tional Association of State Libraries, the mat- 
ter was disctissed, and though close co-oper- 
ation was urged, amalgamation was consid- 
ered unwise. 

The fourth session was held the morning 
of June 30. Owing to the illness of Thomas 
K. Shinker, who was to address the Associa- 
tion on the problems of moving a law library, 
Messrs. Chipman, Bongartz and Anderson 
gave, informally, details regarding the mov- 
ing of the'r respective law libraries. An- 
nouncement was made that the Boston Book 
Co. contemplates publication of supplement to 
Jenes’ “Index to legal periodical literature.” 
The paper on “The management of a small 
law library,” by Miss Claribel H. Smith, of 
the Hampden County ( Mass.) Law Library, 
and Miss Hettie Gray Baker, of the Hartford 
(Conn.) Bar Library, was discussed. 

At the fifth session, June 30, 2.30 p.m., a 
motion was made, and adopted, to abolish the 
board of editors and give over the publication 
of the Index to Legal Periodical and Law 
Library Journal to the Executive committee. 
Election of officers was reported as follows: 
president, E. A. Feazel; vice-president, Miss 
Gertrude FE. Woodward; secretary-treasurer, 
Franklin O. Poole, elected members of the 
Executive committee: Luther E. Hewitt, John 
E. King, Gilson G. Glasier. 

Joint session with the National Association 


of State Libraries was held on the evening of 


July I. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY OF 
AMERICA 


THE 10th semi-annual meeting of the Socie- 
ty was held at Bretton Woods, N. H., July 
3, 1909. Papers were read by Professor 
George P. Baker, of Harvard University, on 
“Some bibliographical puzzles in Elizabethan 
quarto plays;” by Mr. Percy W. Long, of 
Springfield, Mass., on “English dictionaries 
before Webster;” by Mr. Worthington C. 
Ford, of Massachusetts Historical Society, 
on “Calendaring of manuscripts”; and by 
Mr. A. Fanti, of the Library of Congress, on 
“Bibliographical progress in Italy,” read by 
Mr. J. C. M. Hanson in Mr. Fanti’s absence. 

On the recommendation of the Council, M. 
Henri Harrissee and Sefior José Toribio Me- 
dina were elected honorary members of the 
Society. 

The following were elected officers of the 
Society for the ensuing year: president, 
Azariah S. Root, Oberlin College; 1st vice- 
president, W. W. Bishop, Library of Con- 
gress; 2d vice-president, W. Dawson John- 
ston, Columbia University; secretary, Askel 
G. S. Josephson, John Crerar Library; treas- 
urer, Carl B. Roden, Chicago Public Library; 
librarian, Wilberforce Eames, New York 
Public Library. Mr. J. C. M. Hanson, Li- 
brary of Congress, was re-elected councilor 
for four years. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIA- 
TION, LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


Tue National Education Association held 
its 47th arnual convention in Denver, July 
3-9. Two meetings of the Library Depart- 
ment were held, July 7 and 8 Mr. Robert 
J. Aley, state superintendent of Indiana, pre- 
sided at the first session, and Mr. Edwin W. 
Gaillard, of the New York Public Library, 
presided at the second session. Items pre- 
sented on the program were: “The use of 
books by high school pupils,” presented by 
Robert J. Aley, state superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction, Indianapolis; “Plan of a 
course of instruction in the use of libraries 
and the results accomplished,” by Miss Edith 
Tobitt, librarian Public Library, Omaha, 
Neb.; “Books as educational tools in the com- 
mon schools,” by Francis G. Blair, state su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction, Spring- 
field, Ill.; “What shall each, the library and 
the school, contribute to make the educated 
man?” by Charles E. Chadsey, superintendent 
of schools, Denver, Colo. 

A surprising result of the action of the 
Committee on reclassifying the departments 
of the National Education Association was 
the discontinuation of the Library Depart- 
ment of the National Education Association. 

Further notice of the meeting will be given 
in an early number. 
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LEAGUE OF LIBRARY COMMISSIONS 


Tue League of Library Commissions held 
two sessions at Bretton Woods, July 2d and 
3d. At the opening session, July 2, an amend- 
ment to the constitution combining the offi- 
ces of secretary and treasurer was adopted 
upon the unanimous recommendation of the 
Executive board. 

In the absence of Miss Hazeltine, chairman, 
the report of the publication committce was 
presented by Mr. Chalmers Hadley, Indiana. 

“The Swedist list,” compiled by Miss Val- 
frid Palm-gren, of Stockholm, and edited by 
the Minnesota Commission, has been com- 
pleted, and will shortly appear as no. § in the 
series of lists of foreign books for American 
libraries published by the A. L. A. Publishing 
Board. 

The pamphlet on “Mending and repair of 
books,” by Miss Margaret W. Brown, of the 
Iowa Library Commission, is ready for the 
printer, and the A. L, A. Publishing Board 
has expressed a willingness to publish the 
pamphlet if this is desired by the League 

“Tract no. 10,” compiled by Mr. Hadley, of 
Indiana and published by the A. L. A. Pub- 
lishing Board, was combined this year with a 
revised edition of “Tract no, 1,” and the re 
print now in press bears the title “Why do 
we need a public library?” and subtitle “Ma 
terial for a library campaign.” 

“The children’s suggestive list,” in prepar 
ation by the Wisconsin Commission, will 
probably be ready for use next autumn, and 
will be limited to about 500 titles, chosen to 
meet the needs of libraries in small towns 

A new edition of the pamphlet “Magazines 
for the small library,” compiled by Mrs. 
Katharine MacDonald Jones, has just been 
issued, revised and brought to date. 

The League has been fortunate in securing 
500 copies with the League imprint and cover 
of the “Graded list of books for schools,” pre- 
pared by the Buffalo Public Library, as well 
as reprints of the pamphlet “Anniversaries 
and holidays, references and suggestions for 
picture bulletins,” edited by Miss Mary 
Emogene Hazeltine. 

With regard to the “Reading course for 
librarians,” the committee reported that after 
conference with Miss Ahern it was agreed 
that the course should in no way be a corre- 
spondence course for technical training, but 
one to stimulate and broaden the interest of 
library workers in their profession, that the 
outline for the course covering two years 
should be arranged by the League, citations 
for different topics supplied by the different 
commissions, and that the editorial comment 
on the subjects under consideration be made 
by the editor of Public Libraries. It was 
recommended that no action be taken by the 
League until a conference could be held be- 
tween the League representatives and Miss 
Ahern, as the question of reprints will have 
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to be decided before the reading course can 
start to advantage. It is recommended also 
that the League provide for a list of books in 
Polish to follow in character and scope the 
five foreign lists already printed. 

The subject of the midwinter meeting was 
then discussed, and a committee appointed to 
make plans for sectional meetings of the 
League in New England, the Middle West 
and the Pacific Coast. 

The report of the committee on uniform 
travelling library blanks was submitted by 
Miss Charlotte Templeton, Nebraska, in the 
absence of the chairman, Miss Margaret 
Brown, Iowa. A tentative form of blank, in- 
cluding the items decided upon at the mid- 
winter meeting as essential, had been pre- 
pared and sent to the commissions repre- 
sented at the meeting, with the request that 
actual test be made of the same in correlating 
with regular library records in use. Reports 
on this test indicate that a majority of com- 
missions are ready to accept the blanks with 
slight modifications. The committee asked 
for extension of time until the coming mid- 
winter meeting of the League, in order to 
make further test of the blanks. 

Miss Miriam E. Carey, Minnesota, chair- 
man of the committee on commission work 
in state institutions, presented the report of 
that committee. Statistics show that wher- 
ever it has been possible to carry through 
any line of work in institutions a use of beoks 
has resulted which is almost beyond belief. 

The committee then suggested that there 
be started a “getting-in-touch” campaign, by 
collecting statistics as to institution libraries 
with a view of including them in the report 
of the commissions. Follow this up by per- 
sonal visits and by talks about books and 
reading, e:pecially in places where schools 
are carried on. Put the institutions on the 
mailing list for the A. L. A. Booklist, and 
follow this up by offers of help in selection 
of new books. 

If the institutions prove indifferent or un- 
willing to undertake a new enterprise, then 
the commission may decide to include in its 
field these libraries rather than have them 
in hap-hazard fashion, or not at 
all. 

If the organizer of a commission is sent to 
institution libraries to serve them as the 
others in the state are served, results will not 
develop as rapidly as would be the case if 
the field were not so wide. In the case of the 
insane, it is doubtful if the much-needed re- 
search and experimental work can be under- 
taken by so general an officer as a commission 
organizer. In order to prove or disprove 
that books may be used as remedies one 
must devote months to experiment and 
observation in order to state definitely 
what books are best for certain classes 
of the insane. No commission could expect 
to provide an officer for work of this kind, 
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requiring his full time and so identified with 
hospital interests, but it is both a duty and 
a privilege of every commission to so demon- 
strate the need and possibilities of this work 
among the insane that the states will ap- 
point librarians to supervise groups of hos- 
pitals, or carry on experimental work in each. 

Another way to take up institution work 
is for the commission to take steps to show 
the controlling board the necessity and value 
of systematic library service, thus setting a 
standard, and then withdrawing in the belief 
that it is better to leave the institutions to 
themselves. 

Undoubtedly a better way to proceed is 
that the commission should not withdraw 
after the initiatory steps, but continue its cam- 
paign of education until the governing pow- 
ers are willing to ask the legislature to set 
aside funds to make the library work in insti- 
tutions an established feature of the work 
and until a state librarian for institutions i3 
appointed and provided for permanently from 
the public funds. 

Miss Askew supplemented the report with 
an account of the travelling libraries which 
have been sent by the New Jersey Commis- 
sion to the penal and charitable institutions 
of that state. The commission has been aided 
in this work by the State Board of Charities 
and Corrections, and the lists of books for 
the insane have been chosen by the board of 
directors of the hospitals for the insane. 

Mrs. Sneed made an appeal for the need 
of books in the United States penitentiaries. 
After some discussion, it was decided to ap- 
point a committee to urge upon Congress the 
importance of this work, and if advisable to 
draft a bill making an appropriation to pro- 
vide libraries for these institutions. 

The report of the committee on essentials 
of a model commissions law was presented by 
Mr. Hadley, of Indiana. The following out- 
line was suggested, as embodying the methods 
of organization which had proved desirable 
after several years’ experience in library com- 
mission activities and the usual conditions 
which surround them, with the understanding 
that these must be modified in many instances 
to meet individual demands, or to conform 
with existing laws: 

1. Name (name of state), Library Commission 
or (mame of state), Public Library Commission. 

Said Commission shal] be assigned permanent 
quarters in the State House. 

2. Commissioners. Consist of five members, to be 
appointed by the governor, who shall also fill all 
vacancies for unexpired term. 

Members of the Commission to serve without sal- 
aries, but actual expenses incident to attending meet- 
ings of the Commission shall be paid by the state. 
Members of the Commission not to be in the pub- 
lishing business. 

Appointment of the commissioners shall be: one 
for 1 year, one for 2 years, one for 3 years, one for 
4 years, and one for 5 years, and thereafter all ap 
pointments shall be for_5 years. 

3. Organization of Commission. Officers of the 
Commission shall be a chairman elected from the 
members thereof, for a term of one year, and a 
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secretary, not a member of the Commission, to be 
appointed by the Commission, and who shall serve 
at the will of the Commission, under such conditions 
and for such compensations as to it shall seem 
adequate. 

Said secretary shall keep a record of the proceed 
ings of the Commission; keep accurate accounts of 
its financial transactions; have charge of its work 
in organizing new libraries, and improving those 
already established; supervise the work of the trav 
elling libraries, and in general perform such duties 
as may from time to time be assigned him by said 
Commission. 

Said Commission may also employ such other as- 
sistance as shall be required for the performarce of 
the commission’s work, vho shall serve upon such 
conditions 1s the Commission may determine, 

In addition to their salaries, the secretary and as- 
sistants shal! be allowed their actual and necessiry 
expenses while absent from the commission office 
upon the service of the Commission. 

Appropriations. Appropriations to be statutory 
and general 

All bills shall be paid when approved and signed 
by the president and secretary of the Commission 
and audited by the State Auditor. 

5s. Scope of work. Commission shall give advice 
to all school, state, institutional, free and public 
libraries, and to all communities in the state which 
may propose to establish libraries, as to the best 
means of establishing and administering them, select 
ing and cataloging books, and other details of library 
management, and may send any of its members to 
aid in organizing such libraries or assist in the 
improvement of those already established. 

It may also receive gifts of money, books, or 
other property which may be used or held in trust 
for the purpose or purposes given; may purchase and 
operate travelling libraries, and circulate such libra- 
ries within the state among communities, libraries, 
schools, colleges, universities, library associations, 
study clubs, charitable and penal institutions, under 
such conditions and rules as the Commission deems 
necessary to protect the interests of the state and 
best increase the efficiency of the service it is ex 
pected to render the public. 

It may publish lists and circulars of information, 
and said Commission may co-operate with other state 
library commissions and libraries in the publication 
of documents, in order to secure the more economical 
administration of the work for which it was formed. 

It may conduct courses or schools of library in- 
struction and hold librarians’ institutes in various 
parts of the state, and co-operate with others in such 
schools or institutes. 

It may also condrct a clearing-house for periodicals 
for free gift to local libraries, and said Commission 
shall perform such other service in behalf of public 
libraries as it may consider for the best interests 
of the state 

In connection with and under the supervision of 
the president of each normal school in the state and 
the president of the State University, the Commis 
sion may arrange for courses of lectures every year 
at each of the schools, on book selection, use and care 
of books, cataloging and administration of school 
libraries; may co-operate with the state board of 
education in devising plans for the care of school 
libraries; in aiding teachers in school library admin- 
istration, and in formulating rules and regulations 
governing the use of such libraries throughout the 
state. Such suggestions, rules and regulations are 
to be promulgated through the state superintendent 
of public instruction. 

6. Reports. The Commission shall make a biennial 
report to the governor, which report shall show 
library conditions and progress in (state), and shall 
contain an itemized statement of the expenses of the 
Commission This report, when printed, shall be 
presented to the general assembly of the state. These 
reports shall be printed and bound by the state under 
the same regulations as the other reports of the 
executive officers of the state, which printed report 
shall be distributed by the Public Library Commis- 
sion. 

7. All laws and parts of laws in conflict with the 
provisions of this act are hereby repealed 
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The committee also submitted comments 
and explanations concerning the various sec- 
tions, and the full report will be printed in 
the A. L. A. Proceedings 

The president then appointed committees 
as follows: On libraries for United States 


penitentiaries, Mr. Chalmer ladley, chair- 
man, Mrs. Mary E. S. Root, Rhode Island, 
Mr. W. F. Whitcher, New Hampshire; on 
arrangements for midwinter meetings of the 
League, Mr. A. L. Bailey, Delaware, Mr. H 
E. Legler, Wisconsin, Mr. C. S. Greene, Cali 


fornia; on nominations, Mr. H. E. Legler, 
Miss Helen Price, Pa., Mr. Johnson Brigham, 
Iowa. 

A large audience gathered on Saturday 
morning in the ball room of the Mt. Wash- 
ington Hotel to listen to the papers on “Work 
in the field.” 

“The experiences of a free lance in a west- 
ern state,” as related by Miss Lutie E. Stearns, 
Wisconsin, was read by Miss Agnes Van 
Valkenburgh, Milwaukee. 

Miss Stearns sketched the vast field for 
work presented by a state of 2,200,000 souls, 
representing 29 Or more nationalities, scat 
tered over a district the size of New England, 
and averaging only 36 people to the square 
mile. She outlined the unlimited opportuni 
ties for service offered by such a field 

Miss Charlotte Templeton, Nebraska, then 
told of her work “With the prairie dwellers 
of Nebraska,” where magnificent distances 
add to the difficulties of commission work, 
but where wide horizons make for breadth of 
vision. 

Ihe story of conditions “Down in Mis 
souri,” written by Miss Elizabeth Wales, se 
retary of the Missouri Commission, was read 
by Mr. Purd B. Wright, a member of the 
commission. 

Conditions in Missouri show a supply of 
public libraries insufficient for the population 
of the state. Earlier educational law gav« 
rise to numerous private and small college 
which nearly all have libraries, while only 
lately the public school system has begun to 
develop libraries. 

Miss Sarah B. Askew, organizer of the 
New Jersey Commission, then presented a 
graphic and delightful picture of “Jersey 
roads and Jersey paths,” being tales of pine 
woods folk, charcoal burners and other 
people. 

Miss Askew told of the rural community 
libraries at the crossroads, of the travelling 
library work among the granges, and espe- 
cially of the part played by story telling in 
locating travelling libraries and arousing in- 
terest in books among the dwellers in the 
piney woods and mountains of North Jersey, 
closing with an account of the introduction 
of lace making in one locality. 

Miss Askew, on request, then told some of 
her inimitable stories. 

The program closed with a delightful day’s 
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personally conducted by Miss Mary L. Tit- 
comb, of the Washington County Free Li- 
brary, Hagerstown, Marvland. 

Officers for the ensuing year were elected 
as follows: president, Arthur L. Bailey, Del- 
aware; Ist vice-president, Louis R. Wilson, 
North Carolina; 2d vice-president, Frances 
Hobart, Vermont; secretary-treasurer, Mar- 
garet W. Brown, Iowa; publication commit- 
tee, Clara F. Baldwin, Minnesota; Charlotte 
Templeton, Nebraska; Chalmers Hadley, In- 
diana. 


journey “On the trail of the book-wagon,” 


AMERICAN LIBRARY INSTITUTE 


An informal meeting of the American Li- 
brary Institue was held at the Mt. Washing- 
ton Hotel, Bretton Woods, N. H., on the 
evening of Thursday, July 1, 1909. Thirty- 
two of the Fellows were present, with Presi- 
dent Bostwick in the chair 

Discussion was had, and a general ex- 
change of experiences given, participated in 
by the majority of those present, on various 
practical topics; chiefly concerning recent 
improvements in electric lighting of libraries, 
some features of heating and ventilation, and 
use of the Perfection vacuum cleaner, which 
latter has been mven a working test at the 
John Crerar Library, Chicago, with very sat- 
isfactory results 

Blue prints were exhibited of the new 
building of the Denver Public Library, now 
under construction. 

Henry J. Carr, Secretary. 

Amertcan Library Association 
31ST ANNUAL MEETING. BRETTON WUODS, 

N. H., JUNE 26-JULY 3, 1909 

All the determinative factors needful to 
bring successful results seemed combined in 
the Bretton Woods meeting, which must go 
on record as a star conference, in accord with 
the unanimous opinion of those who were 
present. Ranking third in attendance and 
exceeding Minnetonka by some too, in loca- 
tion, hotel arrangements and smoothness and 
effectiveness of program, the record made for 
Bretton Woods has never been exceeded. It 
is of especial interest to note the strides taken 
in library progress since the first White 
Mountain conference at Fabyans in 1890, 
when “library co-ordination,” the great cen- 
tral thought of the Bretton Woods meeting, 
about which many of the contributions to the 
program were so harmoniously grouped, was 
an untouched problem, hardly foreseen even 
in perspective. At the Magnolia meeting in 
1902, when Dr. Eliot so ably advanced the 
theory of book-storage, was struck the first 
general note of the problem. But the consid- 
eration of library co-ordination in its most 
broadly applied relations, and in its applica- 
tion to the whole field of library science, must 
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be always associated with the Bretton Woods 
conference, and with its chief advocate, Pres- 
ident Gould, so largely responsible for its 
concrete and forceful presentation. 

The Mount Washington Hotel, as head- 
quarters, and the Mount Pleasarit Hotel, only 
a short walk away, gave ample and delightful 
conference accommodations. The general 
business did not begin until Monday, June 28, 
although the Council meeting on the previous 
Saturday had already brought together a fair- 
sized gathering, which was further added to 
on Sunday. On Monday also the Executive 
board and the American Association of Law 
Libraries held meetings. 

Monday evening, at 8.15, the first general 
session of the conference was called to order 
by President Gould, who then introduced the 
Hon. Charles R. Corning, of Concord. Inthe 
absence of the Governor of New Hampshire, 
His Excellency Henry B. Quimby, Mr. Corn- 
ing, in cordial greeting, welcomed the A. L. A. 
into the Granite state. A graceful response 
was extended by the president, who then read 
his presidential address( see p. 335). The 
secretary's report followed, in which he noted 
resignations of Mr. Thomas D. Jones, elected 
as trustee of the endowment fund and, unable 
to accept the cffice, succeeded by W. C. Kim- 
hall; and of Miss Mary E. Ahern, recorder, 
who was succeeded by Miss Kroeger. 

Mr. Wyer recorded over 2000 members in 
good standing, the largest A. L. A. member- 
ship recorded, and a net increase of about 
50 during the past vear. The library mem- 
bership is slichtly over 200. Note was also 
made of A. L. A. representation at seven 
state library associations during the year 
The treasurer’s report being printed in the 
A. L. A. Bulletin for May was not read; but 
the supplementary report asked for by the 
Executive board was read in part. Reports 
of the Endowment fund, Publishing board 
and Finance committee being already in print 
were adopted without being read. Reports 
of Council and Executive board were read 
and adopted, and after some closing business 
the session adjourned. 

On Tuesday morning, June 209, the second 
general session was held. The topic of the 
program for this session was library co- 
ordination, a continuation of the subject as 
outlined in a general way by the president’s 
address. It was subdivided into two divi- 
sions, “Storage libraries” being considered by 
Frank P. Hill, and “Reservoir libraries as 
centers of systems” was contributed to by 
N. D. C. Hodges, who was followed by Miss 
Mary L. Titcomb, and J. L. Gillis; discus- 
sions on both divisions of the subject being 
offered at the close of Mr. Gillis’ paper. 

Mr. Hill’s paper, “Book storage for libra- 
ries with branches,” gave a careful survey of 
the subject. Mr. Hill pointed out the danger 
of overlapping in the fields of work of the 
various libraries and urged specialization, 
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noting the example of the Library of Con- 
gress in limiting its own field so as not to 
encroach upon the functions properly belong- 
ing to state and municipal libraries. State 
and municipal libraries should also so limit 
themselves and co-operation between public 
and university and special libraries be in- 
creased. Methods of co-operation should be 
applied to little-used books, and libraries with- 
in a certain radius might decide upon different 
classes of books that each library should 
collect and preserve 

Mr. Hill suggested an A. L. A. list of spe- 
cial collections to serve as a key to the loca- 
tion of material with an increased use of 
inter-library loans to facilitate distribution 
The application of questions of storage to 
building problems was then considered, and 
various European methods of “book-storing,” 
together with the provisions made for storage 
in the plans of the new central building for 
Brooklyn, were described with thoroughness 
and Iucidity. Mr. Hill further discussed the 
need of a storage reservoir for branch sys- 
tenis, 

Mr. Hodges, in his paper entitled “Reser- 
voir libraries,” discussed the problem as it 
applies to Cincinnati. Cincinnati draws from 
the Library of Congress, John Crerar Library, 
Chicago, and Harvard Library. Mr. Hodges 
stated that there is need for the Cincinnati 
library to be relieved of 50,000 books, and ad- 
vised the establishment of one or at most 
three or four reservoir libraries into which 
other libraries might pour their unused books. 
Though a knotty problem, Mr. Hodges ap 
proached it in a delightful spirit, and his 
witty comments occasioned considerable 
laughter. 

Miss Titcomb, in a brief paper entitled “A 
county library,” described the work of her 
library, the Washington County Free Library 
of Hagerstown, Maryland; and in conclusion 
stated that the operation of this library gave 
proof that a central library supplying a large 
area gives better and more economical service 


than a number of small libraries scattered 
over the same territory. Mr. Charles S. 
Greene, of Oakland, Cal. then read Mr. 


Gillis’ paper, “The California county library 
system.” This system, the establishment of 
which is authorized in the county library act 
recently passed by the California legislature, 
has been previously described in these col- 
umns. 

Discussions in which Mrs. Fairchild and 
Messrs. Bowker, Foster, Wyer, Cole, Putnam, 
Wadlin, and Richardson participated followed 
these papers. Mr. Bowker moved that the 
Executive board during the coming year ap- 
point a committee to deal with the question 
of library co-ordination. This motion was 
seconded and carried. Mr. Lane’s paper on 
“A central storage and lending collection for 
university libraries” on the program of the 


College and Reference section was referred 
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to as a real contribution to the topic of this 
session, in which it would have been included 
could Mr. Lane have been present (see p. 367) 

Mr. Lee, librarian of the Stone & Webster 
Co., of Boston, then spoke briefly on the 
“Ethics of the A. L. A.” 

Mr. H. W. Wilson, of Minneapolis, pre- 
sented a paper on “Clearing houses,” in which 
was pointed out how through clearing houses 
hbraries might be relieved of surplus and un- 
desirable material. Mr, Wilson stated that 
the organization of a clearing house company 
as a scrap-paper business would seem neces- 
sary if it is to be financially independent, and 
therefore its location where the surplus stock 
of waste paper quality might be easily dis- 
posed of would be important. A central co- 
operative institution under the control of the 
state library commussions and large libraries 
would be needed to inspire confidence. Mr. 
Jehn Davidson, of the Empire Theatre Co., 
New York, was on the program to consider 
“Inter-library cards,” but as he had not been 
heard from, this item was omitted 

The adoption of the new constitution was 
then considered. The draft of the constitu 
tion was adopted for the first time at Minne 
tonka, and as the same constitution 
its adoption at two consecutive meetings, 
motion for its adoption was made. 

Further remarks being in order, Mr. Put 
nam, as chairman of the committee for re 
vision of the constitution, made a general 
statement on behalf committee, and 
free discussion of the constitution was calle 
for by the chair. The chair stated that i 
would be impossible to amend the existing 
constitution at this date, as the constitution 
demands that all proposed amendments bi 
sent to ali members one month before being 
voted upon, and no proposed amendments had 
been received But if adopted it would be 
possible to move amendments to the new con 
stitution, which might be voted upon a second 
time at the next conference. Mr, Putnam re 
quested that if found fundamentally defective 
the constitution should be rejected. Objec- 
tions to the draft being called for, spirited 
discussion pro and con followed, in which 
Messrs. Yust, Austen, Steiner, Bostwick, 
Jones, Putnam, and Legler participated, those 
speaking against the adoption of the constitu- 
tion centering criticism chiefly upon sections 
14 and 16 (membership and duties of Coun 
cil.) The question being put to vote, the new 
constitution was adopted, and it was moved 
that at another session opportunity be given 
for the presentation of proposed amendments 

On Tuesday afternoon the College and Ref 
erence section and the Section of Library 
Work with Children held meetings, and the 
evening was set aside for library school re 
union The American Association of Law 
Libraries met morning and afternoon 

Wednesday, June 30, was Mount Washing 
ton or Crawford Notch Day, and this entailed 
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the only serious change from the original 
program. The “oldest inhabitant” believing it 
would rain on Thursday, which was the day 
first selected for the Mount Washington trip, 
there was a shifting of Wednesday’s sessions 
to Thursday and Wednesday itself was made 
a day of recreation, library co-ordination and 
functions of Council being forgotten in an 
ascent of about 6000 feet by some 213 — 16 
miles of cog-railroad; in the enjoyment of 
some of the most wonderful panoramic moun- 
tain views, and in a dizzy descent in which 
many a dignified librarian was to be seen 
seated Turk fashion upon the wood piles in 
front of the funny, puffing little mountain en- 
gines, while others cast envious glances from 
points of vantage safer if less alluring. As 
Mount Washington could be “done” (in the 
taedeker phrase) in a little more than half 
a day, those who ascended it in the morning 
had the afternoon for driving, strolls or other 
harmless occupations, while those who went 
up the mountain in the afternoon inverted 
that happy schedule, though there were some 
daring mountaineers who came down the 
mountain on foot. 

The Library Copyright League met Wed- 
nesday evening 

The third general session was called to 
order on Thursday morning, July 1. Mr. 
Wyer read the nominations for officers. 
These officers were afterward elected 
p. 365). Preliminary business with regard 
to amendment of the constitution was then 
read. A letter from Mr. Putnam suggesting 
pcessible amendment was read and a commit- 
tee (Messrs. Hill, Hodges and Thwaites) was 
appointed to receive and report upon amend- 
ments, to be passed upon at the next session 

The topic for the session being “The school 
and the library,” Prof. Charles W. Colby, of 
McGill University, read an inspiring and fin- 
ished address entitled “The library and edu- 
cation” (sve p. 340). Dr. J. Edward Banta, 
superintendent of schools, Binghamton, N. Y., 


(see 


representing the National Education Asso- 
ciation, then delivered an address entitled 
“The school’s point of view.” Dr. Banta 


urged closer co-operation between the school 
and the library, and thought that the smperin- 
tendent of public schools in every city should 
be one of the library trustees. He empha- 
sized the importance of library training in 
normal schools, and thought that library 
school graduates should, conversely, serve an 
apprenticeship as teachers; that teachers 
shonld be a privileged class in library mem- 
bership and should assist in the selection of 
hooks. 

Mr. J. C. Dana, Free Public Library, New- 
ark, N. J., then presented a paper entitled 
“Rook-using skill in higher education.” The 


lack of attention given to this essential part of 
education in school and college courses was 
emphasized, and it was further stated that the 
teachers of normal schools and high schools 
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themselves had as a general rule but little 
book-using skill. The importance of intro- 
ducing this training into college curricula was 
urged. Mr. Dana’s paper was followed by 
interesting discussion on the subject by Dr. 
Richardson and Mr. Austen. 

“The trend of library commission work,” 
by Chalmers Hadley, of the Indiana Public 
Library Commission, followed. This paper 
outlined the purpose and work of the library 
commissions, the development of the com- 
mission movement, its relations to individual 
libraries, and to legislation, and emphasized 
how by co-operation with the State board of 
health, boards of forestry, fish and game com- 
missions, state agricultural colleges, muni- 
cipal leagues, etc., the library commissions can 
bring these agencies into touch with local 
communities through their libraries 

Mr. Cedric Chivers then presented prelim- 
inary remarks as an introduction to his ad- 
dress scheduled for another session. The re- 
ports of the Committees on International re 
lations and on Library administration fol- 
lowed. 

In the afternoon there were meetings of 
the National Association of State Libraries, 
of the Catalog section, and of the Library 
Training section. In the evening there was 
a joint session of the National Association 
of State Libraries and the American Associa- 
tion of Law Libraries, and also a meeting of 
the Section of Library Work with Children. 

On Friday morning, July 2, the College and 


Reference section, the League of Library 
Commissions and the New Hampshire Li- 
brary Association held meetings. In _ the 


afternoon the National Association of State 
Libraries and the Government Documents 
reund table combined in a_ joint 


though this was not according to the program, 
the popularity of both meetings made such an 


sessik m: 


arrangement desirable. A meeting of the 
Catalog section was also held on Friday 
afternoon. 


The fourth general session, which was a 
business meeting, was held on Friday evening. 
Reports, most of which were submitted in 
print, were presented for the following com- 
mittees: Committee on Library Building and 
Architecture; Committee on Library Train- 
ing; Committee on Library Work with the 
Blind; Committee on Bookbinding, and the 
Committee on Bookbuying; Committee on 
Cataloging ; Committee on Public Documents. 

A communication from Brussels in relation 
to the International Congress in 1910, having 
been adopted in the report of Council, was not 
read. Another communication was presented 
by Mr. Dana on the subject of the establish- 
ment of a Special Libraries Association, which 
would embrace municipal, legislative, refer- 
ence, commercial, technical, and public wel- 
fare libraries (see p. 358). 

Attention was then given to further dis- 
cussion of the constitution, the report of the 
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Committee on amendments being read by Mr 
Hodges. Six proposed amendments having 
been received, the committee recommended 
that in view of the recent adoption of the con- 
stitution action on all amendments should be 
deferred until the next conference of the 
Association. And after the reading of the 
amendments and some discussion the report 
of the committee was adopted by a vote of 
47 against 28. 

The question of by-laws was then taken up. 
The amended by-laws as recommended by the 
revision committee being read, were after 
more discussion adopted. 

Owing to the fact that at the time of elec- 
tions, which were held on Friday afternoon 
from one to five pm., the Association was 
without by-laws, a motion was made inime- 
diately after the adoption of the constitution 
on Thursday that the elections should pre- 
cede in accord with previous existing by- 
laws. 

The League of Library Commissions met 
Saturday morning, July 3, and in the after- 
noon the fifth and final session of the confer- 
ence was held. Mr. Chivers presented his 
illustrated address, “The paper and binding 
of lending library books,” to which he gave 
the introduction during Thursday morning's 
session. A resumé of this paper is presented 
elsewhere (see p. 350). The charts and plans 
in illustration of the paper were of the great- 
est interest, and showed the thoroughness and 
expertness with which Mr. Chivers has con- 
ducted this important investigation. 

The Reverend Samuel M. Crothers then 
read an address that by its wit and charm 
must captivate the “gentlest” reader. This ad- 
dress will probably be printed elsewhere, and 
its publication will be noted in these columns 
in the hope that all librarians may profit by 
the pleasure of reading it. 

Mr. Edward F. Stevens, Pratt Institute 
Free Library, Brooklyn, then read a paper on 
“Some criteria for technical book selection.” 
As aids in selection of such literature, the 
following were recommended: “Descriptive 
list of technical books,” prepared by a com- 
mittee of the Society for the Promotion of 
Engineering Education; lists of books issued 
by technical journals, and little bibliographies 
prepared by libraries which have expanded 
technically. In the matter of enlarging a col- 
lection, wise duplication, use of annotated lists 
of other collections, and suggestions from li- 
brary patrons with technical knowledge were 
urged. 

A symposium on “Recent books for boys” 
followed, which was conducted by Arthur E. 
Bostwick, New York Public Library, who de- 
livered a brief and interesting introduction to 
the subject. The symposium covered brief 


papers on “Adventure books,” by Kirk Mun- 
roe, read by W. P. Cutter; “Historical sto- 
ries,” by Everett T. Tomlinson; “Boys’ books 
on England,” by Richard Irwin, read by Carl 
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Reden, Chicago Public Library. Brief discus 
sion followed, tn which Messrs. McKillop 


and Cargill, of Milwaukee, participated. A 
“List of stories for boys which are favorites 
in the New York Public Library” was pre 
pared for distribution in connection with this 
symposium. This list, covering 25 titles, was 
compiled from circulation statistics and desk 
enquiries at 37 New York 
Public Library, and represents the preference 
of boys from 12 to 15 years old. A circulating 
ibrary of boys’ books, including those men 
tioned in this list, was on exhibition and for 
use at the conference. Reports on resolutions 


branches of the 


and report of elections followed Othecers 
elected for 1909-1910 were: president, N. D 
C. Hodges; vice-presidents, J. I. Wyer, Jr., 


Alice S. Tyler; trustee of the endowment 
fund, W. C. Kimball; executive board, P. B 
Wright, C. W. Andrews, Mrs. H. L. Elmen- 
dorf, W. C. Lane, H. E. Legler, Herbert Put- 
nam. (For members of Council, see under 
Council report, p. 373.) There were no alter- 
native names submitted for the ballot 

Mr. Gould then introduced Mr. Hodges, 
the president-elect, who in a few words of ap 
preciation accepted the honor conferred upon 
him by the Association, and the 31st confer 
ence of the American Library Association 
was brought to a close. : 

During the conference a group photograph 
of the delegates was taken by Walter H 
Merryman, of Haverhill, Mass. This photo 
graph is reproduced as frontispiece and copies 
may be obtained from the photographer. In 
teresting exhibitions of the Berlin Photo 
graph Company and Mr. Romeyn B. Hough's 
wooden cross-section cards and engraved 
woods, and the English E. Dwight Church 
catalog, compiled by Mr. Cole, were also held 
during the convention 

Sunday, July 4th, there was opportunity 
provided for a delightful trip through the 
Franconia region, with a view of the Old 
Man of the Mountain, a visit to Echo and 


Profile Lakes, the Flume and the Pool, and a 
luncheon at the Profile House M. R.H 
POST-CONFERENCE 
F ortune favored without fail, 
A nd high epirits cid prevail 


X tacy at Intervale, 
O gunquit, Gorham, also Jackson! 
N icest thanks we owe to FAXON. 

But appreciation requires more than an 
acrostic to express how much the pleasure of 
the post-conference was due to the unfailing 
patience and care of its cicerone. It was 
early on Monday morning, July sth, when 
after cordial handshakings and good-byes and 
with the gay blowing of coaching horns, 70 
of the A. L. A. delegates left the Mount 
Washington Hotel to take the “coaching and 
shore trip” under Mr, Faxon’s direction 

A photograph was taken of the party as it 
started out by W. R. Merryman, of Haverhill, 
which gives a good view of the six six-horse 
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and two four-horse coaches, in which the 
party set off to know more of the “pleasures 
of the pathless woods,” or whatever other 
peetic allusion best applies to the intentions 
of the happy travellers. There was also 
a two-horse wagon for baggage, so that the 
coaches themselves would not over- 
crowded with suit-cases. After a beautiful 
morning’s drive along the New Jeiferson 
Notch and Cherry Mountain roads, with splen- 
did views of the Presidential Range, there was 
a welcome halt for luncheon at the Ravine 
House, Randolph, and after lunch a walk (and 
there never were any walks without the care- 
ful warning from our cicerone of “rubbers; 
drinking cups”) through the woods to Mount 
Crescent House on Randolph Hill, where the 
coaches, having gone around by the road, 
were waiting and the drive was resumed. 
The little village of Gorham was the next 
stop, where the party was entertained at the 
Mount Madison House over night, the even- 
ing being spent by the more inquiring travel- 
lers in trolleying over to Berlin, a picturesque 
town, the chief element of its population being 
French workers in the paper pulp mills, which 
is the main industry of this region. 

The next day (Tuesday) the drive was 
resumed, the party leaving the Mount Madi- 
son House at 9am. After a beautiful drive 
through the valley of the Peabody River, the 
party stopped for a picnic luncheon in the 
woods at the entrance to Crystal Cascade. 
Here the Cicerone and the Western Historian 
displayed their gypsying skill; a fire was made 
and the Historian brewed some coffee which 
furnished no “grounds of complaint.” There 
were two ardent mountaineers who were al- 
most too late for the draught, but they as- 
sured us the view was worth it! Again the 
coaches, and a drive to Glen Ellis Falis, with 
a walk to the top (in rubbers), and the 
coaches again, and a drive through Pinkham 
Notch, with views of Wildcat Mountain and 
Mount Washington, until Gray’s Inn was 
reached at Jackson, where the party spent 
the night, a moonlight walk to Jackson Falls 
being the suggestion for the program of the 
evening. 

On Wednesday morning, July 7, there was 
opportunity for a morning walk before again 
taking coach for Intervale, where the party 
arrived in time for lunch at the Intervale 
Ilouse, and where a rush was made for pre- 
cious trunks which were there awaiting their 
owners. Charming drives took up the after- 
noon, and the night and the following day 
were also spent at the Intervale House, strolls 
through the beautiful Cathedral woods, 


charming drives and a climb up Mount Kear- 
sage, with a picnic lunch on its summit, af- 
fording a full and delightful schedule. On 
Friday the party broke up, those continuing 
on the post-conference trip leaving in the 
Here the 


morning for Portsmouth, N. H. 
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party had lunch, visited the public library, 
where Miss Fernald, the librarian, hospitably 
received them, and afterward visited the Al- 
drich Memorial, where they were shown the 
“Bad Boy’s” room, where so intimate an ex- 
pression of his lovable personality seems to 
linger. Then the queer little ferry at Kittery, 
Maine, was taken, and electric cars from 
Kittery to Ogunquit. The librarian from 
Haverhill, who bore the reputation of a 
Maine boy (though not a “bad” one to be 
sure) was appealed to for landmarks en 
route. The three days at the Sparhawk, 
where the party was entertained in Ogunquit, 
passed delightfully, trips to Bold Cliff, to the 
quaint old jail of York, one of New Eng- 
land’s most famous historic landmarks, and 
delightful walks along the beach forming the 
chief diversions. On Monday evening, the 
last night of the trip, the party united in a 
final celebration, and was favored by the com- 
pany of Mr. John Kendrick Bangs, Mr. George 
Jay Smith and Mr. Nathan Haskan Dole, 
whose summer homes are in this locality. 
These speakers entertained the party during 
the evening with witty verses and stories, and 
it was to the regret of all the audience when 
the evening’s pleasure was over, and with it 
the recreation and rest of the post-conference 
trip. M. R. H. 


A. L. A, CATALOG SECTION 


The first session of the Catalog section 
was held Thursday afternoon, July 1, with 
Miss Laura Smith, chairman, presiding. 

Mr. Hanson presented a paper on “The 
subject catalogs of the Library of Congress,” 
in which he discussed the development of 
the catalogs of that library, showing also 
the rapid growth of the present catalog. 
He called attention to the numerous additions 
of subject headings necessary to the adjust- 
ment of the subject catalog to the enormous 
growth of literature of many subjects during 
the last 40 years. A tendency in the Li 
brary of Congress catalog to bring related 
subjects together by means of inversion of 
headings, combinations of tw@ or more sub- 
ject words, etc., was the result of the use of 
the Library by scholars and investigators who 
are best served by having related topics 
brought together as far as can be accom- 
plished without the serious violation of the 
dictionary principle. It was also considered 
more economical in compilation. Mr. Han- 
son also suggested methods of reducing the 
size of the catalog by the elimination of 
class entries, 

The next paper, “Cataloging for branches,” 
by Miss Theresa Hitchler, was read by Mr. 
Roden, as Miss Hitchler was unable to be 
present. Accompanying the paper was a fuli 
set of sample cards illustrating the system 
of cataloging for branches at the Brooklyn 
Public Library. 
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A short discussion on What shail we do 
to induce library workers to take up catalog- 
ing was called forth by Mr. Hanson's state- 
ment of the continuous resignation of 
workers in the catalog department at the 
Library of Congress. Some libraries re- 
ported that they paid better salaries to cata- 
logers than to other assistants. Others 
added interest to the work by giving part of 
the cataloger’s time to reference work. 

At the second session, July 2, cataloging 
of pamphlets and ephemeral material was 
discussed by Mr. W. H. Tillinghast, Mr. A. 
G. S. Josephson, and Miss Hiss. The treat- 
ment of broadsides was also discussed. 

Miss Margaret Mann, of Pittsburgh, was 
appointed chairman of the Section for the 
coming year, and Miss Sophie Hiss, of Cleve- 


land, secretary. 
COLLEGE AND REFERENCE SECTION 
Two sessions were held by the College 


and Reference section, on Tuesday afternoon, 
June 29, and on Friday morning, July 2, with 
Mr. William W. Bishop as chairman. 

In the first session the subject of Reference 
work in branch libraries was presented from 
several points of view, beginning with a 
sketch of the history of branch I‘braries in 
the United States by Mr. N. D. C. Hodges 
Miss C. E, Wallace read a paper on the 
Limitations of reference work in branch !i- 
braries, giving her experience in the East 
Liberty Branch of the Carnegie Library of 
oe She emphasized especially the 

eed of magazine sets in branch libraries. 
The practical experiences in meeting this prob- 
lem in four large branch systems were given 
in papers by Mr. H. G. Wadlin, speaking 
for Boston; Mr. H. M. Lydenberg, for New 
York; Mr. W. B. Briggs, for Brooklyn, and 
Mr. H. S. Hirshberg, for Cleveland. The 
session closed with a paper by Mr. S. H 
Ranck on Municival legislative reference li- 
braries, arguing in iavor of their organization 
under the public library, rather than as sepa 
rate institutions (see p._ 345). 

The second session, July 2, was entirely 
devoted to a discussion of Problems “5 
from the size of great collections. Mr. J. C. 
Schwab gave a brief account of the ot Do 
graph in use in the Yale University library 
The advantage is the elimination of confusion 
at the delivery desk, the reduction in the 
number of boys, and the increased qui: 
in the rooms and stacks. The cost is about 
$20 a year for transmitier and $30 a year 
for each receiver. Mr. C. W. Andrews in a 
paper on Problems arising from the size of 
card catalogs said that the printed card and 
the handy tray had solved the physical diff- 
culties of cost and space, and that the diff 
culties remaining were the mental ones caused 
by many subjects and many entries under 
each subject. The chief remedy suggested 
in the paper was the introduction of a 
selected card catalog for the geueral public, 
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and another catalog, comprehensive and coim- 


plete, which could be stored much more 
economically. ihe Principles governing 
the selection of reference collection 
for a university library were given in a 
paper by Mr. Willard Austen fo'lowed by 
Mr. W. Dawson Johnston, who discussed the 
same subject from the point of view of a 
public reference library. Mr. Austen men- 
tioned three classes of reference readers. 
those doing general reference work, those 
engaged in research, and those who read 
for cultural purposes, and considered the 


needs of each in his principles ot selection 

Mr. W. Dawson Johnston, speaking on th 
selection of a reference collection for a large 
public library, emphasized the importance of 
the various ‘administrative considerations as 
the relation of the reference collection to the 
size of the library, open shelves, special read- 
ing rooms, temporary reservations and the 
cendition of the catalog. 

The session closed with a paper by Mer 
W. C. Lane outlining a plan for a Cential 
reference bureau and lending collection for 
college and reference libraries. The object 
of a Central reference bureau would be to 
collect information in regard to the contents 
of American libraries and the conditions 
under which their books can be lent, and ¢> 
digest and disseminate this information. TT] 
Central lending collection should contain so 
ciety transactions, collections of documents 
nd sources and single expensive publications 

ich are essential to scholarly investigation 
The estymated cost of maintenance 


is $25,000 a 
year, besides the initial expease 


Three pos 


sible sources of support would be (1) sub 
Scriptions from co-operating libraries, (2) 
adoption by some existing institution as a 


department of its work, or (3) an endow 
ment. The plan, which is substantially the 
same as the one described by Mr. Lane in 
the Lrprary JOURNAL, V. 33, P. 420-433, was 
presented as the report of a committee of 
college librarians appointed at a Conference 
of New England librarians which met at 

Bowdoin College in November, 1908. After 
the reading of Mr. Lane’s paper the Section 
passed a resolution recommending to the 
A. L. A. the adoption of this committee, with 
increased membership. 

The election of officers for the next year 
resulted as foilows: chairman, Mr. W. Daw 
son Johnsten; secretary, Miss Leatrice Win 
ser. 

LIBRARY WORK WITH CHILDREN’S SECTION 

The first session of the Section of Library 
Work with Children was held Tuesday, June 
29, 2.30 p.m. The meeting took the form of 
a story hour symposium, led by Miss Burnite, 
chairman. The first paper was a report on 
story telling in Chicago's park treading rooms, 


by Mrs. Gudrun Thorne-Thomsen, read by 
Mr. Roden, of Chicago. This was followed 
by reports of story telling: In New York 
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Public Library, by Annie Carroll Moore. In 
the Carnegie Library, Pittsburgh, by Alice J. 
Hazeltine. In the Brooklyn Public Library, 
by Ida J. Duff. In the Cleveland Public 
Library, by Rose Gymer. 

Miss Moore’s paper was supplemented by 
an account of personal experiences by Miss 
Anna Tyler, of New York. 

The discussion was led by Mrs. Fairchild. 
Miss Edna Lyman advocated the use of the 
occasional story in the small library. The 
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read. The report is a digest of reports from 
the directors of the various library schools 
and summer schools in regard to the object 
of the course. 

The number of graduates now holding po- 
sitions in work with children from the six 
regular schools which responded is 50— Pratt 
24, Albany 10, Western Reserve 4, Drexei 6, 
Wisconsin 5, Simmons I. 

The report was discussed by Miss Plum- 
mer, of Pratt Institute Library School, and 


question of the advisability of using volun- Mr. Walter, of the New York State Library ; 
teers for such service was discussed by Miss School at Albany. ; 
Moore, of New York, Miss Askew, of New Miss Beatrice Kelly, librarian of the Public ‘ 
Jersey, and Miss Price, of Pennsylvania. Library of Steubenville, Ohio, followed with ‘ 
Mrs, Thomsen stated the peculiar library a paper on the “Selection of juvenile books r 
conditions in Chicago in the lack of a chil- for a small library.” Miss Kelly presented d 
dren’s department and of branch libraries, ber own problem of juvenile book selection t 
and the offer of her services to this library im a manufacturing town of about 20,000 in- r¢ 
by certain public-spirited citizens. She con- habitants, about 35 per cent. of the juvenile ¥ 
ducted one story-hour afternoon a week in readers being of foreign parentage. Py 
each park. She told stories in the assembly A discussion by Miss Wheeler, of Albany, © 
rooms of the schools, and presented to teach- was read by Miss Elizabeth Smith, of Al- li 
ers the subject of co-operation. bany. Miss Wheeler emphasized the value of c 
The report from the New York Public Li- attractive editions and made a plea for cau- w 
brary reviewed the advantages in conducting tious selection of new books. Mr. Fletcher, th 
story hours in a large library system, and it of Boston, and Mrs. Root, of Providence, fc 
was stated that “Iwo visiting story tellers also spoke, a 
working in co-operation with the chil- At a business session on July 1 the by-law by 
dren’s libraries have covered the field very on membership was amended. The follow- m 
well.” ing officers were appointed for the coming ' 
The report from the Carnegie Library of year: chairman, Miss May Massee of Buf- be 
Pittsburgh discussed the function of story falo; secretary, Miss Clara Herbert, Wash- fo 
telling in the library as an aid in the solution ington, D. C. th 
of the problem of the right use of books, the on 
cpportunity afforded the story teller to work TRUSTEES’ SECTION lib 
with the children with greater freedom, the A meeting of the Trustees’ section of the 
aid in establishing in the child’s mind a stand- American Library Association was held at oe 
ard of book selection. Bretton Woods, July 1, 2.30 p.m. Mr. W. pe 
Under the title “Rational story telling in T. Porter, of Cincinnati, in the chair. In the Fa 
the public library” Miss Ida Duff, of Brook- absence of the secretary Frank E. Wood- M: 
lyn, reviewed the experiences of her library. ward was chosen secretary pro tem, Jos 
She mentioned as conditions adverse to a The following were present: Messrs. W. fies 
story hour the inadequacy of size of staff; T. Porter, Cincinnati; David A. Boody, ves 
inability te limit attendance to the library Brooklyn; Joseph E. Beals, Middleboro, tra 
story-hour afternoon, and consequent rest- Mass.; Deloraine P. Corey, Malden; Frank of 
lessness of a large crowd. E Woodward, Malden; R. R. Bowker, N. Y. dev 
The report from the Cleveland Library em- City; N. D. C. Hodges, Cincinnati, and Mrs. ult} 
phasized the economic value of the story in Elizabeth C. Earl, Connersville, Ind. Mr 
influencing the reading of large numbers of Hon. David A, Boody, of Brooklyn, gave per 
children which could be done in no other way an interesting account of the way in which alor 
in the given time. The story hour for the the work of the library board was conducted. ped 
older children was stated to be a means of This was supplemented by remarks of R. R. sche 
inducing children to read connectedly books Bowker, a member of the same board. vor 
of literature and history. The importance of Mr. N. D. C. Hodges gave a description out! 
a wise selection of stories was brought out, of the manner in which the work for the T 
and also that the temperament and environ- blind was undertaken and extended in Cin- repc 
ment of the children who hear them should  cinnati. ley, 
be considered in the selection. The unwis- On motion the chairman, David A. Boody, vice 
dem of a story hour under adverse conditions and Deloraine P. Corey were appointed a Res 
closed the report. committee to prepare and issue an address tary, 
The second session was held Thursday, to the Trustees before the next conference. ulty 
July 1, 8.15 p.m. A report on instruction in On motion it was voted to continue the M 
work with children in the various library present officers during the ensuing year, viz., appo 
schools and summer schools made by the W. T. Porter, Cincinnati, chairman; P. L. — 
rri 


Montgomery, secretary. 


chairman and secretary of the section was 
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LIBRARY TRAINING SECTION 


At the library training session held at Bret- 
ton Woods, Thursday, July 1, 2.30 p.m., Mr. 
Legler, chairman, announced an action of the 
A. L. A. Council creating a section on pro- 
fessional training. 

The report ef the A. L. A. committee on 
library training was read by Miss Mary W. 
Plummer, chairman. This report was ac- 
cepted without discussion. 

A paper on “Library conditions which con- 
front the library school” was presented by 
Miss Julia E. Elliott, Pratt Institute Library 
School, formerly of the Wisconsin Library 
School. After a brief discussion the sug- 
gestions in the paper were referred to the 
directors of the library school for considera- 
tion at some future time. Mrs, Sneed, of 
Georgia, emphasized the value of practice 
work in training and the need for care in the 
selection of students. Mr. Purd B. Wright, 
of Missouri, made the statement that the 
libraries’ problem in relation to trained work- 
ers is largely a question of funds, and closed 
with a plea for more business training. After 
this discussion the chair proceeded to the 
formal organization of the section on profes- 
sional training. A temporary committee on 
by-laws was named, also two standing com- 
mittees, one on membership and one on pro- 
gram. Committees on nomination, on mem- 
bership, and on program were also provided 
for. Mr. Frank K. Walter, vice-director of 
the New Yerk State Library School, then 
read a “Report on the student material for 
library schools.” 

Mr. Adam J. Strohm, of Trenton, N. J., 
read a paper on “Do we need a graduate 
school?” The discussion was lead bv Mrs. 
Fairchild, who was followed by Mr. Hadley, 
Mr. Craver, Miss Frances Rathbone and Mr. 
Josephson. Mrs. Fairchild advocated a Uni- 
versity graduate school which should be cen- 
trally located in connection with a university 
of high standing in a city of varied and well- 
developed library resources and with a fac- 
ulty devoting its entire time to the school. 
Mr. Hadley spoke in favor of practical ex- 
perience as compared with intensive study 
along technical lines, and urged the need of 
pedagogical! training for members of library 
school faculties. Mr. Josephson spoke in fa- 
vor of the un‘versity graduate school and 
outlined in brief a plan of work. 

The committee on nomination of officers 
reported as follows: president, Chalmers Had- 
ley, of the Indiana Summer Library School; 
vice-president, W. H. Brett, dean of Western 
Reserve University Library School; secre- 
tary, Mrs. Harriet Price Sawyer, of the fac- 
ulty of the Wisconsin Library School. 

Miss Plummer moved that a committee be 
appointed to look into the matter of co-opera- 
tion between library schools, The motion was 
carried. 
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MINUTES OF THE EXECUTIVE BOARD 

The Executive Board of the American Li- 
brary Association met at Bretton Woods, 
N. H., June 28, 19009. 

Present: C. H, Gould, N. D. C. Hodges, 
A. E. Bostwick, P. B. Wright, Alice B 
Kroeger, J. I. Wyer, Jr. There were also 
present by request H. E. Legler, C. W. An- 
drews and H. C. Wellman, of the Publishing 
Board 

Executive offices. The president in a brief 
statement recalled the status of the matter 
of executive offices as discussed at the last 
meeting of the Board in Buffalo, April 15, 
1909, summarized the decision there reached, 
and indicated that certain proposals now be- 
fore the Board so changed the complexion of 
the matter as to call for fresh consideration 

The secretary then read the following let- 


ters: 
Library, 
1909 


Chicago Publi- 


Chicago, May 17, 
Mr, J. I. Wyer, Jr., 
Sec’y American Library Association, 
State Library, Albany, N. Y. 

Dear Str: I beg to notify you that the Board of 
Directors of the Chicago Public Library at its meet 
ing held May 13th inst. voted to extena an invitation 
to the American Library Association to move its 
headquarters to Chicago and offer one of the rooms 
in the Library building for that purpose 

Will you bring this matter before the members of 
the Executive Board at the earliest opportunity. I 
have notified each of the other nembers of the 
Executive Board of this offer. 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed) H. G. Wiuson, Sec’y. 


Albany, N. Y., May 24, 1909 
Mr, Harry G Wilson, 
Chicago, 

My pear Ste: I desire to acknowledge receipt of 
your letter of the 17th with its statement of the 
vote of the Board of Wirectors of the (icago Pub- 
lic Library to extend an invitation to the American 
Library Association to move its headquarters to 
Chicago and the offer of one of the rooms in your 
library building for that purpose. This will be 
toomeiet before the members of our Executive Board 
at the earliest opportunity, which will probably not 
be before we meet at cur anaual conference at 
Bretton Woods, N. H., June 23. 

Yours very truly, 
(Signed) J. I. Wver, Je., Sec’y. 


Chicago Public Library, May 26, 1909 
Cc. H. Gould, Esq., 
McGill University Library, 
Montreal, Canada. 

Dear Sir: I have yours of the 18th and ast inst 
asking for further information concerning the room 
offered by the Board of Directors of the Chicago 
Public Library for executive headquarters of the 
American Library Association. 

The room selected is a large room on the fifth 
floor of the Library building, adjoining the “Direc 
tors’ Room,” and measures 54x 42 feet. It is well 
lighted, having windows on three sides and is con- 
venient to the elevators. 

I judge from your letters that you were par- 
ticularly interested in the question of handling freight 
and packages for shipment. In this connection I 
would say, that while the elevator service at the 
end of the building, in which the room is located, is 
used for passengers I do not think thcre will be any 
difficulty in making arrangements for taking smaller 
packages up and down at any time of the day, and 
the larger ones, that require a truck, can be moved 
before nine o'clock in the morning. This is merely 
a suggestion and it is entirely possible that some 
other solution may be found. 
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The offer of the Board included the lighting and 


heating of the room. 

In regard to the terms for which the offer is made 
the situation is this: We understand that provision 
is being made in the plans of the new John Crerar 
Library for considerable space which is to be use 
as executive offices of the American Library Associa- 
tion However, these rooms will not be available 
for several years and the room in the Chicago Pub- 
he Library is offered for an indefinite period, or 
until such time as the Association would want to 
avail itself of the space in the John Crerar Library. 

I trust that I have given you the information you 
desire and I shall be pleased to answer any addi- 
tional queries. 

Yours very truly, 
(Signed) H. G. Wirson, Sec’y. 

Mr. Carl B. Roden, representing the Chi- 
cago Library Club, then came before the 
Board and presented the following letter : 

Library Club, 
~ Chicago, June 24, 1909. 
Mr. J. I. Wyer, Jr., 
Secretary, Aimerican Library Association. 
Albany, N. Y. 

Dear Six: At a meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Chicago Library Club, held on May 24, 
1909, the following Resolution was adopted: 

Resolved, That the Chicago Library Club cordially 
seconds the invitation of the Chicago Public Librar 
to the American Library Association, to establish 
headquarters at Chicago, and offers its services to 
the Association in connection with the work. 

Yours respectfully 
Carrie L. President. 


Mr. Roden added that the statements in the 
above were purposely made gencral, so as to 
be as broad in scope and as hospitable in impli- 
cation as possible, and that he was authorized 
by the Chicago Library Club to say more 
specifically that it would be responsible to the 
American Library Association for at least the 
furnishing and fittings of the proposed exec- 
utive offices and the full charge, under a com- 
petent committee or representative, of all de- 
tails of the removal of the offices from Bos- 
ton. 

In passing to the consideration of these 
offers the president called upon the treasurer 
for a statement of the normal annual revenue 
of the Association proper aside from the in- 
come of the Publishing Board. Given as 
$5500. The president further stated that the 
Executive Board had considered as a mini- 
mum budget the following: 


1000 


Bulletin, conference, committees... 2500 
$7000 

Discussion indicated the strong probability 
that a saving aggregating certainly $500 could 
be effected, at least during the first year, on 
the items of Bulletin, etc.; a saving, however, 
which in fullest justice to the work of the 
Association would be quite offset by more 
liberal allowances for conference expenses 
and contingencies than is contemplated by the 
above budget. 

The Publishing Board through its chair- 
man, H. E. Legler, then made the following 
statement: 
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The duties connected with the work of the 
Publishing Board which it will be expected 
shall center at the Executive Offices in Chi- 
cago are: 

(a) Secretaryship of Publishing Board. 
Attendance at meetings. Keeping of 
minvtes, etc. 

(b) Correspondence aside from editorial 
work; Advertising; Manuscripts of- 
fered; Between sales agent and Pub- 
lishing Board. 

(c) Business arrangements and relations of 
Publishing Board with sales agent 
and all others. 

(d) Charge of subscription lists for Book- 
list and periodical cards. 

In consideration for the satisfactory per- 
formance of these duties the Publishing 
Board will pay $1500 annually, beginning 
Sept. 1, 1909, and if it should develop that 
the services rendered be of quantity and qual- 
ity to warrant it, the Publishing Board will 
endeavor to increase the sum to one which 
would be an adequate return for them. 

Voted, That the Executive Board accept 
the offer indicated in the statement from the 
Publishing Board. 

Voted, That the offer from the Chicago 
Public Library of spacious and convenient 
quarters in its building for the Executive 
Offices of the Association be accepted, and 
that the president and secretary be instructed 
to express to the officers of that library the 
warm thanks of the American Library Asso- 
ciation for this handsome proposal. 

Voted, That the hearty gratitude of the 
American Library Association is due to the 
Chicago Library Club for its generous and 
timely offer of substantial assistance in the 
transfer of its Executive Offices from Boston 
to Chicago. 

Voted, That the secretary be authorized to 
arrange for the editorial work on the Fro- 
ceedings of the Bretton Woods conference at 
a cost of not more than $100. 

Voted, That the secretary take steps to 
learn the names of any members of the Amer- 
ican Library Association who are likely to be 
able to attend the International Exposition 
and its auxiliary conferences in Brussels, in 
August, roro. 

Adjourned subject to call of chair. 

J. I. Wyer, Jr, Secretary. 


The Executive Board met at Bretton 
Woods, N. H., June 30, at which meeting the 
draft for a set of by-laws for the Association 
were presented and their adoption recom- 
mended. (Lack of space prevents publication 
of these by-laws in the present number of the 
JouRNAL.) 

The Executive Board of the American Li- 
brary Association met at Bretton Woods, 
N. H., July 3, 19009. 

Present: N. D. C. Hodges, J. I. Wyer, Ir., 
C. W. Andrews, W. C. Lane, H. E. Legler 
and P. B. Wright. 

1910 meeting. Mr. C. R. Dudley was given 
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a hearing in suppcert of the various invitations 
received from municipal and state officials 
and organizations to meet in Denver in 1910. 
Mr. Dudley assured the Executive Board of 
ample hotel accommodations and provision 
for meetings. He recommended a meeting 
between June 15 and Oct. 15. 

Secretary. Mr. J. I. Wyer, Jr., was elected 
secretary to serve until Sept. 1. At his own 
request the usual salary was waived. 

Treasurer. Mr. P. B. Wright was elected 
treasurer. 

Executive Board. The elective members of 
the Executive Board chosen at the regular 
annual election held at Bretton Woods July 2 
were, according to the provisions of section 
11 of the constitution, divided by lot into three 
equal classes with the following result: 

Terms expiring 1910: Herbert Putnam, P. 
B. Wright. 

Terms expiring 1911: C. W. Andrews, Mrs. 
H. L. Elmendorf. 

Terms expiring 1912: W. C. Lane, H. E. 
Legler. 

Committees. The following committees 
were elected for the ensuing year: 

Finance: C. W. Andrews, F. F. Dawley, 
F. L. Haller. 

Publishing Board: Two members appointed 
—C. W. Andrews and A. E. Bostwick, for 
term expiring in 1912. 

Public Documents: G. S. Godard, Johnson 
Brigham, L. J. Burpee, T. W. Koch, Charles 
McCarthy, T. M. Owen, S. H. Ranck, J. D. 
Thompson, Ernest Bruncken. 

Co-operation with National Education As- 
sociation: E. W. Gaillard, M. E. Ahern, Mel- 
vil Dewey, Flora B. Roberts, Marjary L. 
Gilson. 

Library Training: The terms of Miss Mary 
W. Plummer and Prof. A. S. Root expiring 
in 1909, both were reappointed for a period 
of four years. 

Library Administration: Corinne Bacon, H. 
M. Lydenberg, H. C. Wellman 

International Relations: E. C. Richardson, 
Cyrus Adler, J. S. Billings, W. C. Lane, Her- 
bert Putnam. 

Bookbuying: Voted, That the Bookbuying 
Committee be continued with the same mem- 
bership as at present—J. C. Dana, B. C. 
Steiner, W. P. Cutter. That it be asked to 
submit to the Executive Board estimates on 
the cost of the “List of novels for adults” 
recommended for publication in its report 
submitted at Bretton Woods. Further, that 
it be informed that the Publishing Board has 
in hand the preparation of a list of books for 
young people. 

Bookbinding: A. L. Bailey, Margaret W. 
Brown, N. L. Goodrich. 

Federal Relations: B. C. Steiner, J. L. 
Gillis, W. C. Lane, H. R. McIlwaine, T. L. 
Montgomery. 

Catalog rules for small libraries: Miss 
Alice B. Kroeger, with power to name two 
associates and with instructions to submit 
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completed manuscript to the Publishing 
Board. 

Travel: F. W. Faxon, with power to add 
to membership. : 

Program: N. D. C. Hodges, J. I. Wyer, Jr., 
Chalmers Hadley 

Co-ordination among college libraries: Act- 
ing on the recommendation of the College and 
Reference section, that the committee ap- 
pointed by the New England Association of 
College Librarians to consider and report on 
the question of establishing a central bureau 
of information and a lending library for col- 
leges and representatives and which reported 
informally through its chairman, Mr. W. C. 
Lane, at the Bretton Woods meeting of the 
College and Reference section, be made a 
committee of the American Library Associa- 
tion, it was thereupon voted that the follow- 
ing committee be constituted with the above 
title: W. C. Lane, C. W. Andrews, Bertha EF 
Blakely, G. W. Harris, T. W. Koch, FE. C. 
Richardson, J. C. Schwab, L. N. Wilson, A. 
S. Root. 

Committees discharged: Catalog rules, Li- 
brary architecture, Constitutional revision 

Secretary: Mr Chalmers Hadley was unan- 
imously elected secretary at a salary of $2000 
for the year beginning Sept. 1, 1900 

Removal of headquarters: The following 
committee was appointed to represent the As- 
sociation in the removal of executive offices 
to Chicago and their installation in the new 
quarters in the Chicago Public Library: C. W. 
Andrews, C. B. Roden, Mary E. Ahern 

Board adjourned. 

A I. WYER, Jr Secretary 


MINUTES OF COUNCIL 


The Council of the American Library As- 
sociation met at Bretton Woods, N. H,, in 
the Mount Washington Hotel, on June 26, 
1909, at 8.30 p.m. 

Present: C. H. Gould, N. D. C. Hodges, 
Alice B. Kroeger, P. B. Wright, W. L. Brown, 
Edith Tobitt, A. E. Bostwick, G. M. Jones, 
R. R. Bowker, T. L. Montgomery, SH. 
Ranck, Mary E. Ahern, H. FE. Legler, Herbert 
Putnam, Linda A. Eastman, J. I. Wyer, Jr. 

The minutes of the last previous meeting, 
held June 22 and 26, 1908 at Tonka Bay, 
Minn., were read in synopsis. 

Brussels invitations. A letter from the In- 
ternational Institute of Bibliography Feb. 20, 
1909, laid before the Council, extended an in- 
vitation to participate in an International 
Congress of Archivists and Librarians, to be 
held in Brussels in August, 1910. It was 
thereupon 

Voted, That the Council report to the As- 
sociation that it is desirable that the Amer- 
ican Library Association be represented at 
this Congress, and that the Fxecutive Board 
be instructed to arrange for the appointment 
of delegates and other details. 

A second letter from the International In- 
stitute of Bibliography, dated Jan. 30, 1909, 


was then read, indicating the purpose of the 
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Belgian government to convene a conference 
on Diplomatics at Brussels in 1910, with the 
object of forming an International Union for 
Bibliography and Documentation, and be- 
speaking the interest of the American Library 
Association in the appointment of delegates 
from the United States government to such a 
conterence. 

4 oted, hat the Council cordially concurs 
in the desirability of an International Confer- 
ence on Bibliography and Documentation, and 
expresses the hope that the United States 
government will name delegates to it, 

Communications. The following letter 
from the Council of Jewish Women was 
read: 

Council of Jewish Women, Committee on 
Purity of the Press. 
Philadelphia, Pa., April 20, ’o9. 
American Library Association. 

GentLemen: We beg to call your attention to an 

effort being made by us to secure a higher moral 
tone in the general contents of the public press. 
While we recognize the great educational power of 
a free press in a free country, we believe that with- 
out infringing on its full liberty, it is possible to 
restrict the amount of obnoxious news such as 
details of murders, divorces, personal and social scan- 
dal, accidents, etc., which can only have a demoraliz- 
ing effect on those who read it, especially the youth 
of our country. With this end in view, the Council 
of Jewish Women, at an annual executive meeting, 
adopted the following resolutions: 
_ “Resolved, That we vigorously deprecate the pub- 
lication of such details of trials as are a menace to 
public morals, and also that we ask all public spir- 
ited persons to refuse support to those journals, 
that in the daily publishing of this, and other most 
objectionable and sensational material, do ignore their 
high privileges; 

“Resolved, That we oppose this evil in practical 
ways and especially in the line of developing public 
opinion to appreciate its danger. We earnestly 
appeal to editors to aid us in thie effort.” 

This appeal is sent forth in the hope of arousing 
a strong public sentiment in its favor, and we ask 
you to use your influence individually throvgh every 
channel at your command to accomplish this object. 
Collectively you can help promote this cause by a 
resolution of endorsement, 

An expression of your views on the subject would 
be highly appreciated. 

Will you kindly forward copy of any resolutions 
which may be adopte:l and give publicity to them in 
the daily press. Sincerely yours, 

Cornetta Kauw, M.D., National Chairman. 


Voted, That the expediency of adopting 
resolutions in consonance with this communi- 
cation be referred to a committee of three, of 
which the president shall be a member. 

The following letter was read from the 
George Washington Memorial Association : 


: May 14, 1999. 
To te, President of the American Library Associa- 
on: 


I am enclosing a leaflet and clipping which will 

show you the active interest that the different 
societies are taking in this great movement to 
build the Gecege Washington Memorial Building, 
and to supply the greatest need of the country for 
a home and gathering-place for all the different 
organizations mentioned in the leaflet. 
_ The Archzological Society expects to take action 
in a day or two, the National Art Society, the 
Academy of Medicine and other societies. We pro- 
pose to raise about two millions for the building, 
and an endewment fund, in order that the different 
societies may meet in this building free of charge, 
except for some small expense. 

The societies that have taken action have started 
subscription papers, and each one gives what he 


desires. We hope your society will be interested 
and assist in raising the money. 

The money should be sent to the president, with 
a full list of the names 2nd sddresses of the con- 
tributors and the amount given by each, so that a 
receipt may be sent to each and the names entered 
on our permanent record of the contributors. 

Hcping for your hearty co-cperation in this 
matter, | remain 

Very sincerely yours, 
(Signed) Susan Watrney Dimock, President. 


Voted, That this letter be referred to the 
same committee. 

Place of meeting. Invitations for the con- 
ference of 1910 were read from Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, signed by representatives of the libra- 
ries in that city and of the Iowa Library 
Commission, and from Pasadena, California, 
supported by letters from Miss Helen E. 
Haines, the trustees of the Pasadena Public 
Library and by a formal invitation from the 
Executive Committee of the California Li- 
brary Association. Other letters urging a 
California conference were received from the 
California Promotion Committee, the Sixth 
District meeting of the California Library 
Association and Miss Alice J. Haines. 

Voted, That consideration of these invita- 
tions be deferred until a later meeting of the 
Council. 

Library Training Section. A petition was 
presented by Mr. Legler for the Committee 
on Library Training asking for “the estab- 
lishment of a section on professional train- 
ing for librarianship to deal with all phases 
of preparation for librarianship.” 

Mr. Legler offered a motion, which was 
duly seconded, that the Council establish this 
section in accordance with the recommenda- 
tions of the Committee on Library Training. 
A motion to table having been lost, Mr. Leg- 
ler’s motion prevailed. 

It was further Voted, That the president 
appoint a committee of three or five members, 
of which he shall be one, to study the entire 
subject of sections of the Association — their 
advisability, their effect on the program of 
annual conferences, their organization — and 
to report to the Council. 

Headquarters. The president read for the 
information of the Council letters from the 
Board of Trustees of the Chicago Public 
Library, offering to the Association ample 
quarters in their library building, and he fur- 
ther assured the Council that the Executive 
Board will certainly give to so handsome an 
offer the consideration it deserves. 

Nominating Committee. Voted, That the 
president be authorized to appoint from the 
members of the Council a committee to pro- 
pose nominations for officers of the Associa- 
tion to be elected at this conference. Messrs. 
Bostwick, Wellman and Miss Kroeger named. 

Adjourned subject to the call of the chair. 

J. I. Wyer, Secretary. 


The Council of the American Library As- 
sociation met at Bretton Woods, N. H., June 


30, 1909. 
Present: Herbert Putnam, H. C. Weilman, 
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R. R. Bowker, H. E. Legler, A. E. Bostwick, 
Alice B. Kroeger, P. B. Wright, W. L. Brown, 
Mary E. Ahern, Linda A. Eastman, W. F. 
Yust, C. H. Gould, G. S. Godard, S. H. Ranck, 
N. D. C. Hodges, T. L. Montgomery, J. I. 
Wyer, Jr. 

Mr. Bostwick for the Committee on Nom- 
inations submitted the following report: 
president, N. D. C. Hodges, vice-presidents, 
J. I. Wyer, Jr., Alice S. Tyler; trustee of the 
Endowment Fund, W. C. Kimball; executive 
board: P. B. Wright, C. W. Andrews, Mrs. 
H. L. Elmendorf, W. C. Lane, H. E. Legler, 
Herbert Putnam; members of Council (to be 
chosen by the Association): H. W. Craver, 
Nina E. Browne, Myra Poland, C. B. Roden, 
Bernard C. Steiner; (to be chosen by the 
Council) Johnson Brigham, Theresa Hitchler, 
Gratia Countryman, W. P. Cutter, Mrs. S. C. 
Fairchild, Alice B. Kroeger,* D. B. Hall, C. 
S. Greene, Mary E. Hazeltine, Caroline M. 
Hewins, George Iles, Andrew Keogh, H. L. 
Koopman, G. T. Little, Cornelia Marvin, W. 
T. Peoples, Mary W. Plummer, Mary E. Rob- 
bins, H. C. Wellman,* C. C. Soule, Lutie E. 
Stearns, John Thomson, H. G. Wadlin, Bea- 
trice Winser, Phineas Windsor. 

Voted, That the names of those in the 
above report who are to be voted on by the 
Association be adopted by the Council and be 
posted by the secretary. 

Voted, That the 25 names of those recom- 
mended by the Nominating Committee for 
election by the Council itself be declared 
elected under the provisions of section 14 of 
the constitution, and that the secretary be 
instructed to divide them by lot to determine 
terms of service. This was done with the 
following result: 

One year: Alice B. Kroeger, C. C. Soule, 
George Iles, D. B. Hall, Johnson Brigham; 
we years: L. E. Stearns, Cornelia Marvin, 
H. L. Koopman, Andrew Keogh, W. P. Cut- 
ter; three years: Caroline M. Hewins, Mary 
E. Hazeltine, Beatrice Winser, Gratia A. 
Countryman, Theresa Hitchler; four years: 
John Thomson, Phineas L. Windsor, Mary 
W. Plummer, Mary E. Robbins, William T. 
Peoples; five years: Mrs. S. C. Fairchild, 
George T. Little, C. S. Greene, Hiller C. 
Wellman, H. G. Wadlin. 

Place of meeting. Mr. C. R. Dudley, of the 
Denver Public Library, appeared before the 
Council and presented invitations from Den- 
ver for the conference in 1910 and spoke in 
their support 

Mr. C. S. Greene appeared before the Coun- 
cil and spoke mainly in support of the invita- 
tions from California for the conference in 
1910 or IQIT. 

Voted, That all communications relating to 
the place of meeting in 1910 be referred to 
the incoming Executive Board, with the sug- 
gestion that due consideration be given to 
the Brussels conferences. 

Adjourned. J. I. Wver, Jr., Secretary. 


Council. 


report by the 


*Substituted in the 
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State Wibrary Commissions 


RTMENT OF ARCHIVES AND 
HISTORY 


ALABAMA DEF 


The Alabama State Department of Ar- 
chives and History, through its library ex- 
tension division, gives its second summer 


course in library training, at Montgomery, 
July 21 to Aug. 24, 1909, inclusive. The 
course embraces five weeks, or thirty full 
days. The design of the course is to meet 
in part the statutory duty imposed upon 
the department “to give advice and provide 
assistance to librarians and library workers 
in library administration, methods and econo- 
my.” Instruction is given by lectures and 
class work, and includes classification, cata- 
loging, accessioning, shelf listing, book selec- 


tion and buying, reference work, and ad- 
ministration. 

The class is immediately in charge of 
Miss Tommie Dora Barker, assistant in 


charge of the library extension work of the 
department. Several lectures on technical 
and literary topics have been secured 

The course is altogether free 


INDIANA PUBLIC LIBRARY COMMISSION 
In the June number of the Liprary jour- 
NAL there appeared statements under the 


heading “Indiana Public Library Commis- 
sion” which vnintentionally were misleading,* 
The article referred to library legislation im 
Indiana, and stated that legislation establish- 
ing a state library school, etc, had been 
sought by the chairman of the Library Exten- 
sion Committee of the Indiana State Federa- 
tion of Clubs and others, and that “opposi 
tion from unexpected quarters developed so 
late in the session that conflicting interests 
made it impossible to secure the passage of 
desirable library legislation.” 

Permit me to say that the proposed legisla- 
tion was not deemed “desirable” by any of 
those connected with the state’s library work, 
and that its advocates were those who wished 
state money for what has always been a pri- 
vate library school. As director of this 
school, the chairman of the Library Extension 
Committee of the State Federation of Clubs 
naturally favored the proposed legislation, 
which was not favored by the Federation of 
Clubs itself, the Public Library Commission 
of Indiana, the Indiana State Library, and 
the executive committee of the Indiana Li- 
brary Association 

The “opposition from unexpected quarters” 
was publicly expressed even before the Gen- 
eral Assembly convened, and those who be- 
lieved the proposed legislation unwise with 
no field in Indiana for such a state library 
school, appeared and opposed this publicly at 

* Information with regard to this matter was re- 
ceived from what appeared reliable sources. Upon 


learning its imaccuracy it was at the request of 
L. 3. that the above explanation was given 
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every committee meeting of the Senate and 

House, from the very beginning of the legis- 

lature and until the question was settled. 
Haptey, Secretary. 


State Library Associations 


CALIFORNIA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


The Handbook and proceedings of the 
1909 annual meeting of the California Library 
Association (Sacramento, 1909, 57 p. O.) has 
been issued in pamphlet form as number 10 
of the Publications of the California Library 
Association. These proceedings were also 
printed in full in News Notes of California 
Libraries, v. 4, no. 2, April, 1909. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


The New Hampshire Library Association 
held its annual meeting on Friday morning, 
July 2, at Bretton Woods. The president, 
Miss Maud E. Bloomingdale, of Keene, 
presided, and a brief business session re- 
sulted in the election of the following offi- 
cers for the ensuing year: president, Caro- 
line H. Garland, of Dover; vice presidents: 
F. Mabel Winchell, of Manchester; Hannah 
G. Fernald, of Portsmouth; secretary, Grace 
Blanchard, of Concord; treasurer, Mrs. Bar- 
ron Shirley, of Franklin. 

No effort was made to have any papers or 
discussions as the many sessions and sections 
of the A. L. A. furnished more meetings than 
any one person could attend and more mental 
food than most could assimilate. But the 
opportunity of hearing a few words from our 
geod friends, Mr. Frank P. Hill, of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., Mr. Henry J. Carr, of Scranton, 
Pa. and Mr. Walter Foss, of Somerville, 
Mass., was not to be lost. ‘These three 
having been born in New Hampshire and 
having attained positions of prominence ovt- 
side the state, gave, on request, some words 
of suggestion and encouragement. Inadver- 
tently the program had referred to the speak- 
ers as “illustrious sons” of the Granite state, 
and this expression caused much merriment, 
of which the following poem by Mr. Foss was 
the outcome and with which the meeting 
closed: 


New Hampshire is working industrious 
And forever pumps out from her pump 
A stream of perpetual illustrious 
To leaven the national lump, 
And the good Lord was very particular 
To scatter these darlings cf fate,— 
So He made the good state perpendicular 
That they might tumble out of the state. 


So they rolled down these hillsides of granite 
From the cloud-neighbored land of their birth 
To the uttermost parts of the planet — 
And now they inherit the earth 
Like the lava that pours from high craters 
They sizzle through country and town; — 
Thus our mountains become incubators 
fo hatch out the kings of renown 


And they set on the eges of the future 
And they'll natch ’em like eggs of the past 


And they'll still hatch out genius to suit yer 
Attested and warranted to last; 

So hail to the hills of New Hampshear 
That mothers her lion-like cubs — 

No low-landed lambs that scamps shear 
Mollicoddled young misses and bubs; 

So hail to the hills of New Hamy shire 
The lofty-borne land of the sky 

No miasmal marshy and damon shire 
Whose weaklings doze, dwindle and die. 


New Hampshire is working industrious 
And forever pumps out from ber pump 
A stream of perpetual illustrious 
To leaven the national lump. 
And the good Lord was very particular 
To scatter these darlings of fate, — 
So He made the good state perpendicular 
That they might tumble out of the state. 

NEW YORK LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
LIBRARY WEEK, HOTEL SAGAMORE, LAKE GEORGE, 
SEPT. 20-27, 1900. 

The roth annual meeting of the New York 
Library Association will be held in the last 
full week in September, the 20th to the 27th, 
at the Sagamore, Lake George. Rates at the 
Sagamore will be the same as last year, while 
the railroad offers again a rate of a fare and 
three-fifths, with a promise of satisfactory 

lake service. 

The program this year will lay stress upon 
the two distinct phases of library work — 
Bibliographical instruction for library users 
and Books for different classes of readers 
The main discussions and reports will centre 
around these topics. The report of the com- 
mittee investigating reading for rural com- 
munities, the committee on books for foreign 
readers, and on reading in penal institutions 
are all along the line of reading for special 
classes. 

The reports on High school libraries, Nor- 
mal school training, and on College training 
in the use of books form a group on the need 
of bibliographical training for library users 

Besides these topics several round table 
discussions and special discussions will fill 
the week with profitable material. All those 
wishing to have certain topics discussed are 
requested to inform the secretary as promptly 
as possible, and opportunity for such discus- 
sion will be arranged. 

The Executive committee makes a special 
plea for all trustees to be present, in order 
that they may know more fully the problems, 
the difficulties, the theories and the ideals of 
which are before the library world. The li- 
brarians of the small libraries as well as the 
large are urged to be present. Full discus- 
sion and acquaintanceship between trustees 
and librarians will result in better libraries. 

The September number of the JourNAL 
will contain a detailed announcement. 

The officers of the Association are: presi- 
dent, Willard Austen, Cornell University Li- 
brary; vice-president, Anna R. Phelps, New 
York State Library; secretary, Caroline M. 
Underhill, Utica Public Library; treasurer, 
Edwin W. Gaillard, New York Public Li- 
brary. 
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OHIO LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


The Ohio Library Association plans to join 
with the Kentucky and Indiana Library as- 
sociations, in a tri-state mecting in October, 
date to be announced later. It is probable 
that the meeting will be held at Cincinnati 
Members of the Ohio Library Association 
will go by boat and the Association will hold 
its Own sessions at that time, and join in the 
other meetings, It is planned in the joint ses- 
sion to take up the subject of commission 
work, work with schools, and something 
about books. Tennessee, Alabama and Geor- 
gia will receive invitations to participate 

TEXAS LIBRARY 

The Texas Library Association held its 
seventh annual meeting in the University of 
Texas at Austin, June 14 and 15. The at- 
tendance varied from twenty to sixty at the 
several sessions. Eleven libraries were repre- 
sented. 

The first session opened at 3 p.m., Monday, 
June 14, President Benjamin Wyche, of San 
Antonio, in the chair. Hon. A. P. Wool- 
dridge, mayor cf Austin, and former presi- 
dent of the Association, welcomed the Asso- 
ciation in behalf of the citizens of Austin, 
and Dean W. S. Sutton, of the University of 
Texas, in behalf of the university. 

The president then delivered his annual ad- 
dress, in which he spoke of the progress of 
libraries in Texas during the past ten years; 
of the gratification in the passage of the law 
by the last legislature creating the Texas 
Library and Historical Commission; of the 
regret of the Association in the loss of Mr. 
Windsor from the Association and the state, 
concluding with the following statistics of 
free public libraries in Texas: 


ASSOCIATION 


Number of library bu ldings............ 30 
Total cost of buildings................- $731,500 
Cost of 27 Carnegie buildings.......... 574,200 
Number of buildings from other sources 

Number of uibraries without buildings... 6 
Number of books ‘27 libraries).......... 200,340 
Circulation last vear (26 libraries) — 
Number of torrowers (24 libraries)...... 63,272 
Receipts from taxes (19 libraries)........ $55,701 
Other receipts (23 libraries)............. 37,163 


Total receipts (26 libraries)............. 92.864 
Total valuation of library pronerties inclu 


sive of endowments. 1,201,514 
Permanent endowments........ ........ 545,000 
The public library and the public high 


school was discussed by Miss Bessie Stem- 
mons, of the Dallas Public Library, from the 
standpoint of the reference librarian, and by 
Professor J. L. Henderson, visitor of schools 
of the University of Texas, from the stand- 
point of the teacher. A general discussion 
followed. 

Mrs. Lucy Burleson, of the Southwest 
Texas Normal School Library at San Marcos, 
read a paper on “What normal students 
read.” 

Mr. Carl Hartman, county superintendent 
of schools of Travis county, read a paper on 
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the “Best fifty dollars’ worth of books for a 
rural school library.” At the close of the dis- 
cussion following his paper and his list of 
books, it was voted by the Association that a 
ee be appointed to get out a graded 
list of books for rural school libraries to be 
printed and distributed by the Association 

An informal reception on the lawn, at the 
home and Mrs. Sylvester Primer, was 
given the Association by the University of 
Texas Library staff, Monday evening, trom 
eight to eleven. 

rhe session met Tuesday morning 
at 9.30 o'clock, with most of the members ot 
the Texas Library and Historical Commission 
present. The first paper was read by Mr. E 
W. Winkler, state librarian, on “Notes on the 
history of the archives of Texas.” Mr, P. 
L.. Windsor spoke next on “The work of a 
state library commission,” in which he 
outlined briefly the various activities carried 
on by state commissions, and emphasized 
the importance of collecting material of 
all sorts which might be of value in making 
local history. Dr. George P. Garrison, 
of the University of Texas, chairman of 
the commission, spoke next in behalf of 
the commission, and was followed by Mrs 
J. C. Terrell, of Fort Worth, and Miss Ger- 
trude Matthews, of the Waco Public Library 
The whole discussion of the morning was 
concerning the work of the commission in 
lexas. Some practical suggestions were of- 
fered, namely, the establishing of a summer 
library school, the publishing of digests of 
lexas library reports, the adoption of uni- 
form blanks for annual reports of all libra- 
ries, and the publishing of a check list of cur- 
rent Texas state publications 

The third and last was called to 
order at 3 p.m. on Tuesday, the vice-presi- 
dent, Mrs. M. C. Houston of Corsicana, pre 
siding. Miss Bessie Snodgrass, of Saa Anto- 
nio, read a paper on “Story-telling in relatio 
to children’s work.” The discussion that tol 
lowed brought out the condition of this phase 


commiutt 
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of the work in the other libraries repre- 
sented. Im the absence of Miss Ideson, her 
paper on “Adult books for children” was read 
by Miss Maud Smith, of the University of 


Texas Library, and discussed by nearly all 
present. Mrs. McKennon’s paper on “Library 
work at Southwestern” gave a brief history of 
the development of the library at Southwest 
ern University, Georgetown, and a vivid a 
count of the problems of a college librarian 
Mrs. Alexander, of Terrell Public Library, 
in her talk on “The daily routine of a small 
library” stimulated a lively discussion of the 
most practical and helpful sort. Reports of 
the treasurer and of the committee followed 
The officers elected were: president, Benjamin 
Wyche, of San Antonio; first vice-president, 
Mrs. Angus Alexander; second vice- 
president, Mrs, W. S. Banks; secretary, Miss 
Maud Smith; treasurer, Miss Gertrude 
Matthews. Maup Situ, Secretary 
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Library Clubs 


ANN ARBOR LIBRARY CLUB 


The annual meeting of the Ann Arbor Li- 
brary Club for 1909 was held on May 17. The 
following officers were re-elected for the com- 
ing year: Mr. F. L. D. Goodrich, president; 
Miss Nellie Loving, vice-president; Mr. 
Frederick P. Jordan, treasurer; Miss Ethel 
M. Wight, secretary 

The club has had several interesting meet- 
ings during the past year. At the December 
meeting Miss Mary P. Farr, who has organ- 
ized some twenty libraries, gave an informal 
talk on the work of a library organizer, tell- 
ing several amusing experiences that she has 
had in this work. As this was the first mcet- 
ing held after his return from Europe, Mr. 
Koch was called on to relate some of the in- 
cidents that had happened during his visit 
abroad, and described some of the libraries 
he had visited while there. 

The January meeting was entirely devoted 
to rare and valuable books contained in the 
University Library. The club met in the 
round-table room of the library, where a 
number of books illustrating the subjects dis- 
cussed were on exhibition. 

The third meeting of the year was given 
up to a symposium on library schools. The 
respective merits of five different training 
schools were discussed by former students of 
each. Mr. Charles E. Rush, librarian of the 
Jackson Public Library, was the guest of the 
evening, and represented the New York State 
Library School. 

Various branches oi library work have been 
discussed, classification receiving particular 
attention. Professor R. C. Davis, librarian 
emeritus of the University, ably handled this 
subject at one meeting, which was held in the 
children’s room, recently established in the 
Carnegie Library of the city. 

Altogether the year has been a satisfactory 
and instructive one, and the interest of the 
members has been shown by the fact that the 
meetings have been well attended. 

Erne: M. Wicut, Secretary. 
BAY PATH LIBRARY CLUB 

The Bay Path Library Club met in the 
Worcester Public Library, Friday, June 18, 
at 11 o'clock. 

Mr. Robert K. Shaw, librarian, welcomed 
the guests, cordially inviting them to visit all 
departments of the library 

Owing to the death of his son, Mr. Louis N. 
Wilson, librarian of Clark University, who 
was to have charge of the round table, was 
absent and his place was taken by Mr. Shaw. 
Lists of recent books desirable for small li- 
braries were given and discussed in a way to 
aid others in selecting new books. 

Mr. Samuel S. Green spoke briefly of the 
work of the State Library Commission in 
helping small libraries in various ways 

The afternoon session opened at half-past 
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two o'clock, and after the election of officers 
the audience enjoyed a talk by Mrs. Robert 
K. Shaw on “Why are you a librarian?” Mrs. 
Shaw said in part: “There are three things 
for you to consider in your work — yourself, 
the books and the public. The personal side 
of being a librarian includes your duty of 
being cheerful. Guests do not return to an 
inhospitable hostess. Keep a library home, 
and don't be too statistical keeping account 
of the number of persons who pass through 
the clicking gate.” 

Mrs. Shaw also urged a wide knowledge of 
books and the needs of readers. 

This was followed by a paper on Robert 
Louis Stevenson by Mrs. Smith, of Spring- 
field. 

The officers elected for 1909-10 were: presi- 
dent, Miss M. Anna Tarbell, Brimfield; vice- 
presidents, Mr. Robert K. Shaw, Worcester, 
Mrs. Grace M. Whittemore, Hudson; secre- 
tary, Miss Emily M. Haynes, Polytechnic In- 
stitute, Worcester; treasurer, Mrs. Clara A. 
Fuller, Oxford. 

COLUMBIA (MO.) LIBRARY CLUB 

The last meeting of the year 1908-09 was 
held on June 17 at the new home of its presi- 
dent, Mr. H. O. Severance, librarian of the 
University of Missouri. Miss Mary Wads- 
worth, instructor in English in Stephens Col- 
lege and a member of the club, gave a lecture 
on “George Eliot.” 

Officers for the year 1909-10 were clected 
as follows: H. O. Severance, president; Mrs. 
U. R. Hertig, formerly librarian of the Co- 
lumbia Normal Academy, vice-president; 
Bertha J. Bond, of the University Library, 
secretary, and C. W. Sumner, also of the 
University Library, treasurer, 

The meeting ended with a social session. 

The Columbia Library Club was organized 
in December, 1007, by a number of persons 
from the University Library, the Missouri 
State Historical Society Library, the libraries 
of the colieges and other schools in Columbia 
and the Public Library, and other persons 
interested in library work, to promote library 
interests in Columbia. At the preliminary 
meeting Mr. Purd B. Wright, of St. Joseph, 
president of the Missouri Library Commis- 
sion, was present and gave an informal talk 
on the work planned to be done by the com- 
mission. At this meeting Mr. H. O. Sever- 
ance was elected temporary chairman. At 
the first regular meeting, which was held on 
Feb. 24, 1908, the constitution, presented by 
the constitution committee was adopted and 
the following officers were elected for the 
remainder of the year 1907-08 and for 1908- 

: H. O. Severance, president; Zula Ethel 
Williams, librarian Stephens College, vice- 
president; Blanche Hedrick, of the Univer- 
sity Library, secretary, and C. W. Sumner, 
treasurer. Three more meetings were held 
during the year 1907-08, and six regular 
meetings were held during the year 1908-00, 
most of which were in the various libraries. 
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At the first meeting of the year 1908-09 a 
new secretary, Miss Bertha J. Bond, was 
chosen to take the place of Miss Hedrick, 
who has been attending the University of 
Illinois Library School. 

RextHA J. Bonp, Secretary. 
LONG ISLAND LIBRARY CLUB 


The spring meeting of the Long Island 
Library Club was held at King Manor, Ja- 
maica, May 27, 1900, at 11 a.m., the president, 
Mr. Evans, in the chair. 

The president opened the meeting by com- 
menting on the experiment of the club in 
holding a two-sessicned meeting, the program 
being planned to reach the out-of-town mem- 
bers, in fact to take the place of the State 
Institute The morning session was taken up 
by the reading of papers and business; the 
afternoon session took the form of a round- 
table meeting for general discussion. 

Miss Lucy Hallock, librarian of the 
Southold Free Library, was the first speaker 
of the morning session, and under the title 
of the “History of a small library” painted a 
most attractive picture of the warm personal 
touch that may develop in the work of the 
librarian of the small town library with her 
public. 

Miss Sarah B. Askew, of the New Jersey 
Library Commission, spoke entertainingly on 
“Library problems and makeshifts,” showing 
that the problems of small libraries can be 
solved as a rule by appropriate common 
sense makeshifts rather than by attempting to 
use the elaborate machinery necessary in 
large libraries. 

The morning session closed with the im- 
portant business of electing a president, by 
reason of the resigration of Mr. Evans, who 
is soon to leave Brooklyn. Miss J. F. Hume 
was unanimously elected. 

The afternoon session at 230 p.m., a round- 
table on the “Problems of small libraries,” 
was conducted by Miss Theresa Hitchler over 
a broad field of discussion, including the sub- 
jects of bookbuying, reference books, work 
with childrer and the mending of books. In 
the course of the discussion the chairman 
called on Miss Lord, Miss Rathbone, Miss 
Askew, Miss Hunt and Miss Hassler. 

After the session the members of the club 
were invited to inspect the colonial building, 
in which the meetings were held, with its in- 
teresting collections. By the courtesy of Mr. 
Frank E. Hopkins, the Marion Press was 
open to visitors. The Jamaica Branch and 
the Administrative building of the Queens- 
borough Public Library were also visited 

E. P. Bucknam, Secretary. 
WESTERN MASSACHUSETTS LIBRARY CLURB 

The Western Massachusetts Library Club 
held its 11th annual meeting at the public 
library at Greenfield, June 10, with represen- 
tatives from towns as far east as Athol, west 
as Templeton, and north as Ashuelot, N. H 
The morning session was opened by George 


L. Lewis, of the Westfield Athenaum, vice 
president of the club, in the absence of the 
president, Miss Ida F. Farrar, of the Spring- 
field City Library, whose illness of the last 
few months has caused great regret among 
the club members 

Rev. C. W. Merriam, of All Souls’ Church, 
trustee of the library, cordially welcomed the 
club 

The anrual business meeting followed Mr 
Merriam’s address of welcome. The next 
feature of the program was a roll-call of the 
libraries in response to the topic “The most 
interesting things our library has done this 
year.” Very interesting and ready responses 
were given, showing plainly that the libraries 
in this section are wide awake and progres 
sive. The following were heard from either 
by letter or representative Amherst, West 
field, Holyoke, Forbes Library and Clarke 
Library, Northampton, Indian Orchard and 
Forest Park branches, as well as the main 
library, Springfield, Mount Holyoke College 
Library, Greenfield, Pittsfield, Conway, War 


wick, Chicopee, Turners Falls, Montague. 
Deerfield, Athol, Brimfield, Williams College 
Library. At the afternoon session the nom 
inating committee offered the following list 
of officers, who were elected presidet 


George L. Lewis, of the Westfield Atheneum 
vice-presidents, John \ Lowe, of the Will 
iams College Library, and Anna O. Batson. 
of Turners Falls; secretary, Mary Lucina 
Saxton, of Holyoke; treasurer, Grace FE. Hat 
low, Clarke Library, Northampton: recorder 
James A. Lowell, of the City Library, Spring 
field 

The subject of the afternoon session was 
the work of the state library commission 
W. I. Fletcher spoke on “What the state li- 
brary commission can do for the small li 
brary.” 

“The work of the Connecticut public library 
committee” was outlined by Mrs. Belle Hol 
comb Johnson, library visitor and inspector 
The four divisions of the work of the com 
mittee are: Development of library spirit and 
establishment of libraries; grant of books to 
libraries; advice and assistance to libraries. 
and the circulation of travelling material 
The first is the most difficult. The re port 
shows 36 towns having no libraries and to 
towns having only subscription libraries, and 
in most of the towns now without libraries it 
will be necessary to wait for the next gen- 
eration before much can be done. The trav- 
elling libraries have reached all but 1o of the 
36 without any established library 

The committee has 60 travelling libraries 
on subjects especially arranged for the he n 
efit of clubs and also has a fine picture col 
lection which it circulates freely 

“Commission work in other states” was 
then taken up by Miss Alice Shepard. of the 
Springfield City Library. Miss Shepard told 
of various interesting features of commission 
work in Wisconsin, Missouri, Alabama, South 


Dakota, Vermont, Kansas, Iowa and New 
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York. Many states have summer schools or 
institutes for library instruction in which the 
tuition is free. The publications of many 
state commissions are helpful, particularly 
those of Wisconsin. Minnesota, owing to its 
population, has a large collection of foreign 
books in its travelling libraries. Among its 
other features New York has a house library 
which is loaned for $1, covering transporta- 
tion. In Massachusetts there is need of a 
field secretary who shall be able to give ad- 
vice and help. 

S. S. Green, of Worcester, a member of 
the Massachusetts commission, was present 
and spoke on the work of the commission. 

The following resolutions were then intro- 
duced, but were laid upon the table until the 
next meeting: 


Whereas, The public libraries of Massachusetts 
must depend wholly on 8uch appropriations — often 
meagre — as their towns can afford, without financial 
aid from the state (except to a very small extent 
in the case of a few of the poorest towns); 

Whereas, In view of their small appropriations, it 
is of the utmost impertance that the library funds 
should be spent economically and to the best advan- 
tage; and that the library methods employed should 
be the best possible, 

Whereas, In many of these towns both the libra- 
riens and the trustees are of necessity largely unfa- 
miliar with modern Library aims and practice; and 
often are not in a position to seck or obtain knowl- 
edge of the subject; 

Whereas, The present unofficial and volunteer com- 
mittee which has attempted to remedy these condi- 
tions can necessarily ccver but a small proportion of 
the needs of the state; 

Resolved, That the Western Massachusetts Library 
Club respectfully petition the Free Public Library 
Commission of Massachusetts that they employ a 
trained and paid visitor, such as is employed in Ver- 
mont, Connecticut, and many other progressive states, 
to travel among the smaller libraries of the state 
to give the librarians and trustees such aid and 
information as will conduce to more efficient admin- 
istration of their libraries. 

Resolved. That comes of these resolutions be sent 
to the Free Public Library Commission of Massa- 
chusetts, to the governor, and to the Library Club 
of the state. 


The address of the day was given by Dr. 
John C. Hockenberry, of the Westfield Nor- 
mal School, on “The child the ward of the 
nation.” 

Library Schools and Training 

Classes 


CARNEGIE LIBRARY OF PITTSBURGH TRAIN- 
ING SCHOOL FOR CHILDREN’S LIBRARIANS 

The reunion of the former students of the 
Training Schooi for Children’s Librarians 
took the form of a dinner given Tuesday 
night, June 29, at the Mt. Washington Hotel, 
Bretton Woods, New Hampshire. There 
were 11 present, besides Mr. H. W. Craver, 
librarian of the Carnegie Library of Pitts- 
burgh, who presided, and the guests of honor, 
who were Mr. Henry E. Legler, secretary of 
the Wisconsin Free Library Commission, and 
Mr. E. H. Anderson, assistant librarian of 
the New York Public Library, and formerly 
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librarian of the Carnegie Library of Pitts- 
burgh during the years of organization of the 
school. 
DREXEL INSTITUTE LIBRARY SCHOOL 
ASSOCIATION 


Drexel Institute Library School Associa- 
tion met at Bretton Woods at 815 on the 
evening of June 29. Miss Kroeger and Miss 
Keller, of the faculty, and 16 members of the 
alumni were present. 

The meeting was informal, each one pres- 
ent telling some of the interesting experi- 
ences of her work. As the members repre- 
sented libraries from Maine to Oklahoma the 
experiences related were most varied and 
interesting. 


NEW YORK STATE LIBRARY SCHOOL 


Miss Zaidee Brown, one of the New York 
State Library organizers, conducted this 
year’s course in the Administration of small 
libraries. The lectures, eight in number, dealt 
with the various administrative processes 
necessary for the average library. Partic- 
ular attention was devoted to library finances 
and the forms necessary in library bookkeep- 
ing. Mr. Wyer gave a lecture on “Funda- 
mentals of library finance” as a general in- 
troduction to the course. 

Informal commencement exercises were 
held Friday, June 25. Rev. William R. East- 
man, chief of the Division of Educational 
Extension, addressed the class, and the degree 
of Bachelor of Library Science was, in the 
absence of the director, conferred by the vice- 
director on the following students: Linn 
Rudolph Blanchard, Gertrude Eleanor Phipps, 
Florence Brookes Gray, George Franklin 
Strong, of the class of 1909; Fredericka 
Botsford Gillette, of the class of 1905, and 
Lois Antoinette Reed, of the class of 1904. 

Eleven members of the junior class will 
gain the required 75 hours of practical staff 
experience in an approved library during the 
summer as follows: 

Anna G. Birge, Wisconsin University Li- 
brary. 
Henrictta’ M. Blasl, Catalog Department, 

Brooklyn Public Library. 

Lilian J. Callahan, Tompkins Square Branch, 

New York Public Library. 

Pauline V. Fullerton, Brooklyn Public Li- 
brary. 
Galen W. Hill, Bath-on-Hudson Library, 

Rensselaer, N. Y. 

Kathreen Holdridge, Rochester University 

Library. 

Carleton B. Joeckel, Bath-on-Hudson Library, 

Rensselaer, N. Y. 

Harriet C. Leong, Madison, Neb., Public Li- 
brary. 
Ethel A. Sherwood, Aguilar Branch, New 

York Public Library. 

Martha W. Suter, Bath-on-Hudson Library, 

Rensselaer, N. Y. 

Ruth E. Warren, Brookline, Mass., Public 

Library. 
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Recent appointments 

Dr. Lonna D. Arnett, ’o8-’09, has been ap- 
pointed classifier in the Library of the United 
States Bureau of Education, Washington. 

Miss Sara W. Eno, ‘o8-'o9, goes to the 
University of Pennsylvania Library, Phila- 
delphia, the first of September as assistant in 
the catalog department. 

Miss Florence B. Gray, B.L.S., ’09, begins 
work as assistant in the Sociology Section, 
New York State Library, July 15. 

Miss Sara E. Johnston, ’o&8-’oo, has been 
engaged as substitute for six weeks, begin- 
ning July 1, at the Aguilar Branch, New 
York Public Library. 

Mr. John B. Kaiser, ’10, has been appointed 
temporary assistant in the catalog depart- 
ment of the Cleveland Public Library. 

Mr. Seth E. Pope, ‘oo-’o1, goes to Pratt 
Institute Library, Brooklyn, July 1, as as- 
sistant in the technology library. 

Miss Jessamine E. Swartwout, ‘o8-’o9, has 
been engaged to catalog Howard University 
Library, Washington, D. C. 

Miss Rebecca W. Wright, B.L.S., '05, has 
resigned her position as assistant in the Car- 
negie Library at Pittsburgh, and will begin 
the revision of the catalog of the Kellogg- 
Hubbard Library, Montpelier, Vt., Sept. 1. 

The 1909-10 Circular of Information of the 
school, now in preparation, will be consid- 
erably enlarged by the introduction of brief 
summaries of the courses offered and the in- 
clusion of some additional information likely 
to prove useful to the prospective student. 

FRANK K. Watter, Vice-director. 
SUMMER SCHOOL 

The 12th session of the summer school, 
with Miss Corinne Bacon in charge, opened 
June oth and closed July 21st. The number 
of students was limited to 28, both because it 
was necessary to hold the school in rather 
cramped quarters and because it was felt that 
more could be done for each student if fewer 
were taken than has been the case in the last 
two years. Twenty-one of the 28 students 
were from New York state. Twenty-five 
took the general course, two took a special 
course and one was forced by illness in her 
family to leave early in the session. 

Eighty-five lectures were given, 39 of which 
required from two to four hours’ technical 
work in connection with them. Other lectures 
called for collateral reading or examination 
of library material. The subjects were as 
follows: 

Cataloging (19, Miss Bacon). 

Classification and book numbers (13, Miss 
Hawkins). 

Book selection (12). 

Miss Bacon — Principles of selection; Aids in 
selection; Morality in fiction; Ten novels 
of 1909; Seven recent books on sociological 
topics. 

Miss Bascom — The A. L. A. booklist. 

Mrs, Harron — Some interesting biographies. 

Miss Wheeler — The New York State Li- 
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brary best books list; Editions; Publishers 
(3 lectures). 


Administration (9); Miss Brown 8, Mr 
Wyer I. 

Reference (6, Mr. Walter). 

Work with children (5): 
Miss Lyman— The child and the book; 


Book selection for children; Poetry for 
children; The story hour 
Miss Eaton — An hour of story-telling 

Trade bibliography (3, Mr. Biscoe) 

Rooms and fittings (3, Mr. Eastman) 

Loan work (2, Miss Bacon). 

Shelf listing (1, Miss Bacon) 

Accessioning (1, Miss Rhodes). 

Bookbinding (1, Mr. Walter). 

Government documents (1, Mr. Wyer) 

The state library (1, Mr. Wyer). 

Mending (1, Miss Crissy) 

Work of the Division of Visual Instruction 
(1, Mr. Abrams). 

Work of the Division of Educational Exten- 
sion (1, Mr. Eastman). 

The psychological moment (1, 
man). 

Beokbuying (1, Mr, Peck) 

The library in a small town as the center of 
educaticnal activities (1, Mr. Peck). 

Albany (1, Miss Wheeler). 

Ideals of librarianship (1, Mr. Wynkoop) 
Miss Lyman’s lectures were received with 

great enthusiasm. Her analysis of child na- 

ture at different ages, her grasp of the funda- 
mental principles of book selection for chil- 
dren, her sane views on story-telling, and 
her power and charm as a story-teller ap 
pealed strongly to the students 

A three-hour examination was given at the 
end of the course. The following students 
passed and received certificates : 

Archibald, Mabel, assistant Reference De 
partment, District of Columbia Public Li- 
brary, Washington, D. C. 

Bateman, Mrs. Lillian M., assistant Colgate 
University Library, Hamilton, N. Y. 

Buffington, Eliza, assistant Cataloging De 
partment, Brooklyn Public Library, Brook- 
lyn, 


Miss Fre 


Bussell, Alice P., assistant Public Library, 
Olean, N. Y 


Childs, Daisy M., assistant librarian William 
Jewell College Library, Liberty, Mo 

Cook, Mrs. Sara S., under appointment New 
York Public Library. 

Cross, Henrietta Y., librarian Starin Library, 
Fultonville, N. Y. 

Crowe, Mabel R., junior assistant Brooklyn 
Public Library. 

Dickerson, Luther L., librarian Iowa College 
Library, Grinnell, Ta. 

Donn, Anne E., desk attendant District of 
Columbia Public Library, Washington, D. C. 

Easter, Mrs. Georgie L., assistant Circulating 
Department, Des Moines Public Library, la 

Ehlers, Frances M., junior assistant Brooklyn 
Public Library 

Franck, Charlotte, assistant Morrisania 
sranch, New York Public Library. 
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Hall. Emily H., under appointment Yale Uni- 
versity Library, New Haven, Conn. 
Hamilton, Ethel D., assistant Children’s room, 

Chatham Square Branch, New York Public 

Library 
Ingersoll, Grace, librarian Library, 

Corning, N. Y 
Ivimey, Muriel, assistant Circulating Depart- 

ment, New York Library. 

Lamb, Adele E., general assistant Y. M. A. 

Library, Albany, N. Y 
Mahony, Nellie M., general assistant Chatiiam 

Square Branch, New York Public Library. 
Norris, Loraine, assistant cataloger, Free 

Public Library, Louisville, Ky 
Oakley, Christina V., assistant Free Library, 

Newburgh, N. Y. 

Overman, Rhoda A., assistant Public Library, 

Marion, Ind - 

Pingle, Grace P., assistant High School Li- 

brary, Albany, N. Y 
Powers, Agnes M., assistant South End Free 

Library, Albany, N. Y. 

Ricketts, Mrs. Kate L., substitute Mott Haven 

Branch, New York Public Library. 
Wilson, Josie, junior assistant Brownsville 

Branch, Brooklyn Public Library 
Witmer, Jennie A., librarian Public Library, 

Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Wood, Florence E . cataloger Public Library, 

Mount Vernon, N. Y. 

This general course will not be given again 
until In two consecutive courses 
will be offered, each lasting three weeks. 
Students may apply for either course or for 
both. Those taking both will have all the 
subjects usually treated at length in the gen- 
eral course except administration, book selec- 
tion and work with children, and will cover 
more ground in bibliography, reference and 
government documents than has heretofore 
been possible in the general course. The 
work offered in classification, cataloging and 
shelf listing will be essentially the same as 
that given during the last two years. 

Course A (June 1-21): 

Government documents, Mr. Wyer. 

Reference, Mr. Walter. 

Bibliography, Mr. Biscoe. 

Course B (June 22-July 12): 
Cataloging (including subject headings), 
Miss Bacon 

Shelf listing, Miss Bacon. 

Classification, Miss Hawkins. 

It is hoped that this arrangement will ac- 
commodate those who want only certain sub- 
jects, or who cannot give up six weeks to the 
work, as well as a large number of those 
wishing a more general course. 


VEW YORK STATE LIBRARY SCHOOL ASSO- 
CIATION 


A meeting of the New York State Library 
School Asseciation was held Bretton 
Woods, N. H., June 39. Tt was preceded by 
an alumni dinner, at which about 75 members 
were present. Mr. Wyer and Mr. Walter 


both delivered brief addresses on the present 
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work of the school, and Mrs. Fairchild, the 
former vice-director, gave a very pleasant in- 
formal address. The most important busi- 
ness of the meeting was the report of the 
Advisory board. In this report special men- 
tion was made of the successful operation of 
the student loan fund, established a year ago 
by the Association. 

PRATT INSTITUTE SCHOOL OF LIBRARY 

SCIENCE 

Miss Georgia Rathbone (Pratt) has re- 
signed her position in the Utica Public Li- 
brary to accept the headship of the loan de- 
prtment in the Osterhout Library of Wilkes- 
Barré, Pa. 

Miss Alice C. Campbell (Pratt, ‘o9) has 
been engaged as assistant by the Library of 
the Geneseo State Normal School. 

Miss Maude Derickson (Pratt) has been 
appointed assistant in the library of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota 

Miss Edith V. Bethune (Pratt) has re- 
signed from the library of McGill University 
to enter that of the University of Toronto 

Miss Elizabeth S. Howell (Pratt) has re 
signed her position in the Princeton Univer- 
sity Library and announced her engagement 
to Mr. C. S. Thompson, of the Brookiyn 
Public Library 

Miss Edyth Miller (Pratt) has been en- 
gaged as assistant librarian at the Normal 
Cellege, New York, Miss Elsie Adams having 
resigned 

Miss Julia Rupp, librarian of Oil City, has 
resigned and joined the staff of the New 
York Public Library 
WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 

SCHOOL 

The school has regretted very much not 
being able to send its quota of news for 
recent months. The quite serious illness 
of the director and the sudden resignation of 
Miss Henry, the secretary, because of a death 
in her family, have necessarily crippled the 
work of the office to such an extent that all 
but the most necessary work had to be 
omitted. It was with the greatest regret that 
Miss Henry’s resignation was accepted. She 
has been with the school almost from its 
beginning, and during her four years of con- 
nection with it has by her fine personality, 
her ability in her work and helpfulness to 
every one endeared herself alike to faculty 
and students. Miss Henry will make her 
home with an uncle in the city. 

The director is very much better, and ex- 
rects that a summer of rest will bring her 
back in full health. In the fall a full resumé 
will be given in this journal of plans for the 
year and other items of interest concerning 
the school. 

ALUMNI MEETING 


The second annual meeting of the Alumni 
Association of the Western Reserve Univer- 
sity Library School was held on the morning 
of July 3 The following alumni were pres- 
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Fogelsong, Root and 
In the absence of the 
president, Mr. Lavell, and of the vice-presi- 
dent, the chair was taken by Mr. Vitz. The 
report of the secretary-treasurer, Mrs. Hobart, 
showed an active membership of 30 out of a 
possible 53, and a balance in the treasury of 
$42.50. The chief topic of discussion related 
to practical methods of helping the school 
Plans for an alumni lectureship, which had 
been formulated, were presented by the com- 
mittee in charge. It is expected that a series 
of lectures will be the result of the Associa- 
tion’s efforts. 

Officers for the year were elected as fol- 
lows: president, Carl P. P. Vitz, Alhany, 
N. Y.; first vice-president, Frances Root, 
Lorain, O.; second vice-president, Jennie M 
Flexner, Louisville, Ky.; secretary-treasurer, 
Mrs. Amy S. Hobart, Cleveland, O 

The committee on the school consists of 
the following: Miss Mary Scott Wallis, chair- 
man, the president, Misses Helen Stearns, 
Thirza E. Grant and Ethel M. Knapp 

On Friday morning of the conference the 
alumni, with Dean Brett, Miss Linda FE. East- 
man, Miss Caroline Burnite and Miss FE. L. 
Power, of the faculty, gathered for a Reserve 
breakfast. 


ent: Misses Eastman, 
Wallis, and Mr. Vitz 


“Library Economy and History 


PERIODICALS 


The Library, April, contains “Recent for- 
eign literature,” by E. Lee; “The so-called 
Gutenberg documents,” by J. H. Hessels; 
“The arrangement of bibliographies,” by A 


W. Pollard: “A municipal library and _ its 
public,” pt. 5: Lectures and exhibitions, by 
J. Ballinger; “False dates in Shakespearian 
quartos,” by W. Jaggard 


Library Assistant, June, contains the 14th 
annual report of the Library Assistants’ As- 
sociation. The membership of the Associa- 
tion is recorded as 446. The Council of the 
Association came into office at the last annual 
meeting under the new constitution. “Fel- 
lowship” as a grade of standing in the Asso- 
ciation was only created at the last annual 
meeting, and no representation of that order 
has as yet been on the Council. The principal 
question that has engaged the attention of 
the Council during the year has been that of 
professional registration. 

In the July number the account of the an- 
nual meeting of the Association at Croydon, 
June 16, is given; “The function of a central 
library and the problem of branches,” by Ar- 
thur J. Hawkes; and “The place and treat- 
ment of fiction in public libraries,” by Daniel 
W. Herdman: note of the first annual meet- 
ing of the South Wales Branch at Cardiff, 
April 21, is also included 

Library Association Record, June, contains 
“Some insufficiently-developed points in li 
brary practice,” by A. R. Corns; “A recent 
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development in library work amongst the 
young,” by W. A. Briscoe, which describes 
an interesting method in use at Nottingham, 


Eng., for the encouragement of reading 


Library World, July, contains “The repre 
sentation of science and technology in public 
hbraries,” by E. A. Savage, pt. 1; “Library 
manuscript magazines,” by W. J. Phillips: 
pt. 12 of R. A. Peddie’s “Fifteenth century 
books ;” “The librarian as a lecturer,” by W 
C. Berwick Sayers; and “Partisan literature 
in public libraries,” by Arthur J. Hawkes 


Public Libraries, July, contains “The social 
opportunity of the public library,” by Emma 
Louise Adams, and the conclusion of the in 
teresting article on “Municipal civil service 
in libraries,” by Judson T. Jennings, which 
was begun in the June number, and in which 
is cited the experience of various libraries 

Arguments for and against civil service are 
presented, and, it is stated in conclusion, that 
“internal civil service entirely within the con 
trol of the library is heartily commended by 
libraries at Boston, Buffalo, Cleveland, Grand 
Rapids and other cities, as climinating polit 


ical influence and undesirable applicants, and 
as being very successful in securing for li 
brary service the right kind of peopl 
“Arranging pamphlets,” by J. M. Cochrane, 
is a useful article in this number. “Work 


with clubs,” by Katherine A. Chipman; “The 
value of the study reference work in public 
schools,” by H. Ralph Mead, and “Suggested 
revision of the A, L. A. constitution,” by A 
GS Ji sephson, complete the articles of spe 
cial interest 


Bulletin des Brbliothéques Populaires, May, 
contains “The general catalogue of regimental 
libraries.” A grant of 20,000 franes was mad 
in 1906 for the purpose of creating libraries 
for non-commissioned officers and men. Lists 
for these libraries were drawn up and an “In 
struction sur l’organisation et le fonctionne 
ment des bibliothéques de troupe” has just 
been issued, preceded by a general catalog 
This catalog covers 300 pages and mentions 
about 6000 volumes 


Bollettino delle Biblioteche Pop ari for 
May, 1909, has an article on the duty of the 
lecal government to furnish the means of 
popular education, particularly with refer 
ence to Milan and local popular libraries 

The June issue contains an analysis of the 
recent report made by the Minister of Pop 
ular Instruction on Italian popular libraries 
This report shows that the libraries number 
115 and that thev are decreasing in number 
Methods for increasing their numbers and 
efficiency are here taken up 

An interesting series of administration rules 


of the “Filippo Buonarroti” popular library 
at Florence are given In essentials they 
differ little from tho of anv American li 
brary, though it i omewhat surprising to 
see that the library is open only from 830 


to 10.30 p.m., and on Sundays from 2 to 4 p.m 
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Il Libro e la Stampa: Bollettino Ufficiale 
delle Societa Bibliografica Italiana for March- 
June, 1909, gives an article by Francesco 
Novati fixing a date for Jacobus de Cessulis, 
who wrote the celebrated moralization of the 
game of chess. He shows that the author 
was in Genoa in 1317-18, and that the essay 
was composed in the first few years of the 
14th century. 

This same issue contains also an interest- 
ing study by Achille Bertarelli on some forged 
woodcuts made in recent years from wood 
blocks that belonged to the famous Modena 
printing house of the Solani. 


Revista de Archives, Bibliotecas y Museos 
for January-February, 1909, contains a study 
of the portrait of Santa Teresa, drawings of 
Michael Angelo, and a continuation of the 
series by Guillermo Antolin, of the Royal 
Library of the Escorial, on unknown minor 
works of St. Jerome, and the continuation of 
Jesus Reymondez’s “History of the provincial 
library of Cadiz.” 

The number for March-April, 1909, con- 
tains the beginning of a biography of Fran- 
cisco Cano by Antonio Aguilar y Cano; an 
article on Don Francesillo de Zuniga, the 
court fool of Charles v., by Juan Menendez 
Pidal; a continuation of the biographical- 
bibliographical notes of the 16th and 17th 
century; Poets of Granada, by Angel del Arco; 
Narciso Diaz de Escovar’s “Annals of the 
Spanish theatre in the 17th century;” the 
conclusion of the article on the Library of 
the Conde de Haro, founded in 1455; and 
continuations of Menendez y Pelayo’s bib- 
liography of Latin authors of the Peninsula, 
and de Barcia’s catalog of the collection of 
portraits in the Biblioteca Nacional. 


De Boekzaal [The Library, the official or- 
gan of the Association for Public Reading 
Rooms in the Netherlands (Vereeniging voor 
openhare leeszalen in Nederland), for April 
30, Vv. 3, no. 4, contains a short review of the 
annual meeting of the Association, an article 
entitled “Reasons why governmental super- 
vision of public reading rooms would not be 
satisfactory,” by G. Van Rijn, of Rotterdam; 
an account of the work done at the public 
reading room and library at Zutphen, with 
notes of other libraries, bibliographical notes 
and book reviews. The number for June 
30 has an interesting article by D. H. Schill- 
ing on the libraries provided for each army 
corps in the Dutch military service, corre- 
sponding roughly te our own “post libraries ;” 
an annotated list by E. Heimans on what 
we call “nature study” — books on plants, 
birds, etc., primarily selected for public li- 
braries. The series of articles on library 
economy by H. E. Greve refers in this issue 
to the accession book, or, as the Dutch call 
it, the “Stamkatalogus.” 

For Folke-og Barnebogsamlinger, the Nor- 


wegian quarterly, April-June, contains an ar- 
ticle by Haakon Nyhuus on “Apartments or 
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buildings for small public libraries,” and a 
comprehensive review by the editor on the 
activity of the public libraries of Norway 
during 1908. The number is rich in well- 
written book reviews. 


Folkbibliotekstiadet, the Swedish quarterly, 
April-June, has a lengthy review on Swedish 
poetry during the last quarter century, by 
E. Hedén, another by G. Linder on “Juvenile 
literature, Christmas, 1908,” and an article 
on the introduction of Practical (technical, 
etc.) disciplines in the common schools. 
There are book reviews and a report from the 
lecture bureau of the Association for popular 
education. 


Bogsamlingsbludet, the Danish quarterly, 
April-June, announces general Danish library 
meeting, Aug. 3-4, in connection with the 
National Exposition of Aarhus. An article 
by V. Grundtvig, describes the model public 
library established on the exposition grounds. 

J. Hérup explains a new system of nota- 
tion. Other minor articles and short notices 
on recent literature complete the number. 


Ceska Osveta (Bohemian Culture), a bi- 
monthly magazine, published at Prague by 
the Bohemian, Moravian and Lower-Austrian 
Society for Bohemian Culture contains in no. 
3 of vol. 5, 1909, a call to the members of the 
Society for Bohemian Culture and of the 
Educational Alliance, to a council to be held 
at Prague, June 12 and 13, 1909, the third 
annual report of the Society for Bohemian 
Culture (1908), and a list of its members. 


AMERICAN LIBRARIES 


American Congregational Association L. 
(56th rpt.—year ending May 24, 1900.) 
Added 1015 v., 573 pm.; total 56,880 v., 53.957 
pm. (exclusive of unbound periodicals). 

The library is practically one of reference 
and no attempt is made to increase its cir- 
culation. 


Atlanta (Ga.) Carnegie L. The new branch 
of the Carnegie Library of Atlanta has been 
given the name of the Anne Wallace branch, 
in honor of Mrs. Anne Wallace Howland. 
The name was the result of a choice of sug- 
gested names which were presented in the 
local press by the people of that section of 
Atlanta in which the branch is placed. Among 
suggestions given may be mentioned the name 
of the “Eigenrac” Library, a rather Antipo- 
dean honor to its founder, or mystic backward 
version of his name. Also the Julia-Anne 
was suggested to do joint honor to both the 
present librarian and her predecessor. 


Boston (Mass.) P. L. It is stated in a re- 
cent issue of the Boston Transcript that 
through the efforts of the United Improve- 
ment Association and the co-operation of 
Police Commissioner O’Meara and Mr. 
Wadlin there was to be placed on file immedi- 
diately, in the branch public libraries in all 
parts of the city, books containing the police 
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lists of voters. In past years the lists have 
been furnished to the ward committees, but 
hundreds cf voters have hesitated to visit 
these political headquarters. 

Davenport (la.) P. L. (6th rpt.— year 
1908.) Added 3688; total 26,142. Issued, 
home use 158,973. Cards were issued to 1200 
new borrowers. 

The circulation of the children’s room was 
36,482, 1358 less than in 1907. This decrease 
is more than balanced by the increase in cir- 
culation through the schools and is probably 
a result of the school work. In accord with 
the suggestion of Miss Moore, of New York, 
more adult fiction has been added to the chil- 
dren’s collection. The club rooms of the 
library were used by 12 organizations during 
1908. 

Galveston, Tex. Rosenberg L. During the 
winter a series of free lectures were given 
at the library, and the following subjects 
were covered: Vesuvius and Pompeii; Michel- 
angelo and the Sistine ceiling; The foods of 
our every day diet; Use of adulterants and 
preservatives in food; Relation of insects to 
disease; Foreign New York and our immi- 
gration problem. A second series of lectures 
on European capitals was also given, this 
course covering Athens, Rome, Copenhagen, 
Berne, Brussels and Madrid. 


Haverhill (Mass.) P. L. (34th rpt.— 
1908.) Added 3067 (324 gifts); total 90,000 
(estimated). Issued, home use 199,434 (in- 
crease of II per cent. over last year). New 
cardholders 2237; total registration since July 
13, 1906, 11,476. 

Considerable cataloging has been done dur- 
ing the year, and the work of rearranging 
certain classes of books was also entailed by 
the extensive alterations and additions made 
in the library in 1907. The books purchased 
during the year numbered 2303 for $3605.90, 
including music and back numbers of period- 
icals for reference. As many as possible, 
both new books and replacements, were 
bought in the Chivers and Huntting bindings 
and the publishers’ special library bindings. 

Of the special Haverhill and Whittier col- 
lections only a beginning has been made in 
their cataloging. “As a part of the cataloging 
of the Haverhill collection Mirick’s “History 
of Haverhill,” which is much used for refer- 
ence, was indexed by Mr. Gray. This index, 
which includes over 1000 headings, has been 
typewritten. It may be advisable to print it 
later, so that it can be inserted in copies of 
the book. This index is of great value to the 
genealogists and students of Haverhill his- 
tory. 


Joliet ill.) P. L. (34th rpt — year ending 
May 31, 1909.) (In Joliet Public Library 
Bulletin, June.) Added to91; total 30,455. 
Issued, home use 117,609; ref. use 15,038. 
New cards issued 1165; total number of cards 
in use 11,470. Receipts $14,107.06 (general 
fund); expenses 52.40 (lib. work main- 


ance $5062.05, building maintenance 
15.00). 

he total number of persons using the read- 
ing room was 17,694. The Sunday afternoon 
use of the reading room from October to 
May was 1801. There were 603 books re 
bound, including periodicals, and there were 
6059 books repaired in the library. 


Long Beach (Cal.) P. L. The new library 
building was dedicated June 14. Miss Ellis, 
the librarian, attended the A. L. A. confer- 
ence at Bretton Woods 

Malden (Mass.) P. L. (31st rpt. — 1908.) 
Added 2841; total $5,108. Issued, home use 
149.799; total use of books in all departments 
187,773. Total no, cards in use 15,804. Re- 
ceipts $30,468.56; expenses $21,526.75 (books 
$3094.22, salaries $7707.83). 

“While the question of open shelves con- 
tinues to agitate the library world and its 
advocates and opponents are at variance over 
its economical and moral aspects, our own 
experience gives strength to the belief that 
however convenient and desirable public ac 
cess to the shelves may be in the libraries of 
small communities, where the books are most- 
ly in sight of the librarian and his readers 
and borrowers are his own friends and neigh 
bors, in most libraries, where the strictest 
supervision cannot be had, it is inconvenient 
in administration, unbusinesslike and unsafe 
economically, and detrimental to public 
morals. . . . Under the present conditions the 
open shelves of the children’s room [of the 
Malden Public Library] cannot well be aban- 
doned, but they may afford a sufficient warn 
ing against unlimited access to the alcoves 
and stack room of the main collection” 


New York P. L. In the Lenox library 
building during the sunimer months there 
is an exhibition of engravings after paintings 
of Raphael. These prints form part of the 
collection formed by the late Dr. Wilhelm 
Engelmann, many being signed proofs and 
practically all the modern ones provfs be 
fore letters 

Pittsfield (Mass.) Berkshire Athenaeum and 
Museum (19th rpt. — year 1908-09.) (/n 
library’s Quarterly Bulletin, July, 1900.) 
Added 1479 (831 by purchase, 648 by gift); 
total 54,039. Issued, home use 00,366 

The librarian having completed 20 years of 
service shows the condition of the library in 
1909 as compared with 1889 

Toledo (O.) P.L. (24th rpt year 1908.) 
Added 7852; total 82,892. Issued, home use 
495,018 (of which 34,079 was from library 
building and 64,839 from deposits, mamly in 
schools; the circulation shows an increase of 
29,087 over 1007). New registration 4183; 
total active borrowers 22.335 

In the report for the year emphasis is given 
to the need of an increase in the library's in 
come which would ensure to some deeree an 
adequate amovnt for the purchase of book 
While the library’s income does not increase, 
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it is natural that with added activities to 
force up the salary budget book purchases 
must be slighted 

Though added shelf room has been pro- 
vided for, giving sufficient space for the pres- 
ent housing of the collection, the librarian 
believes that within another year the absolute 
limit of shelf room, with the present amount 
of floor space, will be reached. 

lhe work of the reference department 
shows steady increase, and the need of more 
books and more room for the satisfactory de- 
velopment of this department is keenly felt 

The school work has progressed favorably 
During the year 6772 books were sent out in 
160 sets to principals, teachers, settlement 
workers and to the Y. W. C. A. and Y. M. 
C. A., which sustained a home circulation of 
57.584. 

From the children’s room there was a cir- 
culation of 152,799, only 60 per cent. of which 
were fiction. There was also a circulation of 
2508 pictures These were borrowed by 
teachers, normal students, clubs and Sunday- 
school workers 

A small branch library was established a 
year ago on the Fast side, in which 200 books 
were deposited. Their active circulation soon 
showed that there should be a well-equipped 
building containing 2000 or 3000 volumes in 
that locality. A similar building should be 
established in the West End, thus relieving 
the congestion at the central library and 
meeting the needs of suburban residents 

“The main library should have the lecture- 
room, without which no up-to-date library is 
complete. Here members of study clubs could 
meet, and with easy access to books outline 
their work” 


Waterbury, Ct. Silas Bronson L. (39th 
rpt.— year ending Dec. 31, 1908.) Added 
5050; total 75,865. Issued, home use 218.699 
(inclusive of school libs.). In foreign lan- 
guages: 1924 French, 1246 German, 958 Ital- 
ian, 388 Yiddish, and 157 Swedish volumes 
were issued. The circulation of children’s 
books through the main library and the 
schools was 

In school deposit libraries the collection 
now numbers 6514 v. distributed through 17 
schools. A new branch (South Waterbury), 
making the second branch of the library, was 
opened in May, 1908, and maintained cir- 
culation of 2595 v. in spite of inconvenient 
conditions. The collection on deposit is about 
300. 

Winchester (Mass.) P. (Rpt.— year 
1908.) Added 753; total 18,862. Issued, 
home use 44,085. Card holders 4137. Re- 
ceipts $3372; expenses $2988.93 (books 
$1370.26, payroll $1344.05) 

During the year the card catalog for the 
children’s room has been completed rhe 
children’s room has proved its usefulness 
and popularity, and a general increase in 
activity is noted for the library. 
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Finsbury (Eng.) P. L. (Rpt. — year end- 
ing March 31, 1909. (/n Finsbury Public 
Libraries Quarterly Guide for Readers, July.) 
Added 929; total 32,741. Registration 4705 
Books issued 182,672 (central lending lib 
85,283, central ref. lib. 46,370) 

There were about 618,990 visits to the li 
brary during the year. 

Nottingham (Eng.) P. Ls. (Rpt. — year 
ending March 31, 1909.) Added 3805; total 
130,781. Issued, home use and lib. use 637,- 
22° 

The accommodations at the central library 
are inadequate. 

Sweden. Dr. Valfrid Palmgren’s article on 
“Vacation courses for school librarians in the 
summer of 1908, at Stockhoim” (Zentralblatt 
fiir Bibliothekswesen, May) throws light on 
Swedish libraries for pupils of the schools 
The number of volumes in these varies from 
100 to 1000; they are used by the pupils main- 
ly for amusement; teachers serve as libra- 
rians, without the necessary training. The 
teachers themselves expressed a desire for 
reform of the school libraries, and the Royal 
Direction of Higher Education arranged for 
a summer course under Dr. Palmgren. His 
method, especially in the teaching of catalog- 
ing, had to be formed with reference to the 
short time allowed and to the mental calibre 
of his auditors. Six hours a day were spent 
in this work, the sixth being always given 
up to lectures on American library methods 
in general and particularly in the matter of 
co-operation with schools, and of the train 
ing of librarians. The author gave up so 
much time to American conditions because 
“in no other country do libraries stand in 
such relation to the question of education,” 
and because “by the study of library affairs 
there one gains a rich supply of increased 
interest in such questions, a wider view of 
the extensive functions of the libraries for 
the good of society, and finally enthusiasm 
for the profession.” 


Gifts and Bequests 


Belfast, Me. By the will of the late Rachel 
A. McClintock, who died three years ago, 
the city has come into possession of $6000, a 
part of the income of which will go to the 
Selfast Free Library. 

Westport, Mass. In the Lrprary JouRNAL 
for December, 1908, it was mistakenly stated 
that by the will of the late Mr. Charles Cuth- 
bert Hall, of New York, there was a pro- 
vision that the town of Westport should re- 
ceive the sum of $15,000 for the founding of 
a library in the village of Westport Point 
This information was acquired from an erro- 
neous press report, and attention has just 
been called to it. No such bequest was made 
by Dr. Hall to the town or to the library, 
which was founded some years ago by Mrs. 


C. C. Hall 
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Librarians 
Askew, Miss Sarah Byrd, in addition to 
her position as organizer of the New Jersey 
Public Library Commission, which she has 
held since January, 1905, and in which work 
she has accomplished effective and __far- 
reaching results, has received appointment to 


the assistant state librarianship of New 
Jersey. 
Barker, Miss Tommie Dora, of Atlanta, 


Ga., has been appointed to the position of as- 
sistant in charge of the library extension 
work of the Alabama State Department of 
Archives and History. Miss Barker is a 
native of Polk County, Ga., was educated at 
Agnes Scott College, and is a graduate of the 
Library Training School of the Carnegie 
Library of Atlanta, Ga., 1009. Miss Barker 


entered upon her work July 5. 


Bostwick, Arthur E., chief of the Circula- 
tion department of the New York Public 
Library, has resigned that position to accept 
the librarianship of the St. Louis Public Li- 
brary, to succeed Dr. Crunden, who for two 
years has been suffering from a serious mal- 
ady and for whom there is no chance of re- 
turn to his post. Dr. Bostwick graduated 
from Yale in 1881; in 1883 he received the 
graduate 


degree of Ph.D.; 1881-1884 was 
fellow, physical science; he was substitute 
instructor and proctor, 1883-4. After work 


on Appleton’s “Cyclopedia of American biog- 
raphy” and other literary work, he held posi- 
tions as assistant editor of The Forum, asso- 
ciate editor of the Standard Dictionary, and 
editor of the Science department of the 
Literary Digest. From 1895-99 Dr. Bostwick 
was librarian of the New York Free Circulat- 
ing Librarv: he was librarian of Brooklyn 
Public Library from 1899-1901, and has held 
the position that he now resigns since 190T. 
During the eight years that Dr. Bostwick has 
occupied this pesition, the Circulation depart- 
ment has been organized and developed by 


consolidation of 10 former libraries with 27 
branches and establishment of 13 new 


branches, making 40 in all; 32 branch build- 
ings have been erected; a travelling library 
department, a department of children’s work 
and one of work with schools, and a founda- 
tion of a training class for library assistants 
have been established. Dr. Bostwick’s con- 
stant and effective work has also embraced 
connection with the library associations and 
clubs and work of general library advancement 
He was president of the American Library 
Association, 1907-08, was made president of 
the American Library Institute in 1900, and 
has served as president of the Long Island 
and New York Library clubs, and of the New 
York State Library Association. Dr. Bost- 


wick has for so long and so intimately been 
connected with library interests in New York 
that the loss of his able and devoted service 
here will be cause for deep regret 
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Brown, Charles 
brary School, class of 1901, has resigned 


H., New York State Li 
h 


Is 


position as reference librarian at the John 
Crerar Library, Chicago, to become assistant 
librarian of the Brooklyn Public Library 


Burpee, Lawrence J., librarian Carnegie 
Library, Ottawa, Ont., has been honored by 
being made a fellow of the Royal Geograph- 
ical Society of Great Britain 

Crark, Miss Etta M.. has resigned her 
position as cataloger in the Brooklyn Public 
Library to become librarian of the Middle- 
bury College Library, Middlebury, Vermont. 
Miss Clark’s new duties began on July 1 

CLarKE, Miss Edith E., has resigned from 
her position of librarian of the University of 
Vermont, which she has held for the past It 
years. Her address for the summer will be 
112 Comstock avenue, Syracuse, N. ¥ 

CunninGHAM, Jesse, New York State Li 
brary School, class of 1910, has been ap 


pointed assistant in the New York Stat Law 
Library 
Dickinson, A. Don, New York State Li 


brary School, 1902-3, has resigned his position 
as librarian of the Leavenworth, Kan., Free 
Public Library and organizer of the Kansas 
Library Association, to the librarian- 
ship of the State College of Washineton at 
Pullman. 

Fay. Miss Lucy E., B.L.S.. New York State 
Library School, ’o8, has resigned her position 
as assistant in the Educational Extension D1- 
vision of the New York State Library to suc- 
ceed Mr. Nathaniel L. Goodrich as librarian 
of West Virginia University Library, Mor- 
gantown 

Hapiey, Chalmers, secretary of the Public 


Library Commission of Indiana, was elected 
at the Bretton Woods conference to the posi 
tion of secretary and treasurer of the Amer 
ican Library Association. Mr. Hadley is a 
graduate of Earlham College, Ind.. and did 


accept 


two vears’ newspaper work in Indianapolis 
and five years of such work in Philadelphia 
In 1905 he went to the Indiana State Library, 
but after six months’ experience there left to 


attend the New York State Library School 
In 1906 he became secretary and organizer 
for the Indiana library commission Mr 
Hadley was president of the League of Li- 
brary Commissions, 1907-8 

Harvey. Miss Elizabeth, a graduate of the 
New York State Library School, class of 
1Ror, died in Philadelphia on July 10, 1909 
Miss Harvey's home was in Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa.. and her library record dates from 1888, 
when she became classifier and cataloger at 
the Osterhout Free Library in her home town 
In 1800 she became a member of the catalog- 
ing staff of the New York State Library and 
resigned in 1893 to take up bibliographic work 
in Philadelphia 
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Kinsey, Miss Lydia F. (Wisconsin, '07), 
has been appointed librarian of the State Nor- 
mal School of Warrensburg, Missouri, for 
the ensuing year, to take the place of Miss 
Flora B. Roberts, who has been granted 
year’s leave of absence. Miss Roberts will 
spend the year at the University of Michigan. 


Netson, Charles Alexander, who has held 
the position of reference librarian of Colum- 
bia University for 16 years, has resigned on 
the retiring allowance to which he is entitled 
by the provisions of the Carnegie Foundation 
for the Advancement of Teaching. Mr. Nel- 
son was born in Calais, Maine, 1839, and re- 
ceived his education in various schools of the 
United States and Canada. He began library 
work in 1855 as the librarian of the Gorham, 
Maine, Academy, and served as librarian of 
the Washington Irving Literary Association 
of Cambridge, 1856-61. In 1857 he became 
assistant in the Harvard College Library, and 
continued there for three years, studying Li- 

rary science at the same time and graduat 
ing in 1860. After further study and tutoring 
and some business experience, he resumed 
his library work at Harvard in 1863, receiv- 
ing the degree of Master of Arts in that year. 
He entered the service of the United States 
in 1864 as civil enginer and draughtsman in 
the Quartermaster’s Department of the army. 
He was acting superintendent of White 
Refugees in the spring of 1865, and in 1867 
had charge of the registration work under 
the Reconstruction acts in Craven county, 
North Carolina. Mr. Nelson held various 
civil positions, and was later engaged in the 
book business in Boston. He was professor 
of Greek and librarian of Drury College, 
Springfield, Missouri, in 1877, but in 1878 re- 
turned to Boston, where he was for two 
years manager of the Old South Bookstore 
of Boston and editor of the publications of 
the firm. From 1881 to 1888 he was engaged 
as catalog librarian of the Astor Library, 
where he was in charge of the compilation of 
the continuation of Dr. Cogswell’s catalog. 
Mr. Nelson has held other important posi- 
tions, among them those of librarian of 
the Howard Memorial Library of New 
Orleans, 1888-o1, and assistant librarian of 
the Newberry Library, Chicago, 1891-93. He 
was a member of the World’s Columbian Ex- 
position committee of the American Library 
Association, 1893, and a library lecturer at 
the New York State and Pratt library 
schools. During his connection with Colum- 
bia Mr, Nelson has edited and published the 
catalog of the Avery Architectural Library, 
and has published many monographs and ar- 
ticles dealing with professional and kindred 
subjects, and is author of a history of “Walt- 
ham past and present.” For the past few 
years he has edited the Columbia bibliography 
for the Columbia annual catalog, and the bib- 
liography in the Columbia University Quar- 
terly, and he also has been indexer for the 
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Columbia University Press. He served as 
secretary of the Bibliographical Society of 
America, of the American Library Associa- 
tion, and of the New York Library Club; of 
the last he also served twice as president, 
and was a member of the library council of 
the University of the State of New York. 
In 1905 Mr. Nelson celebrated his half cen- 
tury connection with library work, note of his 
career being then made in the Liprary Jour- 
NAL for March, 1905. Though it is a pleas- 
ure to see Mr. Nelson's long and active li- 
brary service rewarded by an allowance suffi- 
cient to permit retirement, he will be missed 
by the circle to which in the long and faith- 
ful performance of his duties he had became 
endeared. Mr. Nelson will, however, not 
entirely be removed from the library field, 
as he plans to continue his interest in library 
affairs as consulting librarian for such as 
may profit by his long experience and as pur- 
chasing agent for libraries, and will also un- 
dertake indexing work. 


Post, William L., has resigned his position 
as superintendent of documents to enter other 
fields of work. Mr. Post’s resignation met 
with general expressions of regret on the 
part of librarians, who have appreciated his 
untiring and effective efforts to promote the 
facility of library use of public documents 
Resolutions of regret on Mr. Post’s resigna- 
tion were drawn up and adopted at the recent 
Bretton Woods conference. 


Tuomson, John, librarian of the Free Li- 
brary of Philadelphia since its establishment 
in 1893, received from the University of Penn- 
sylvania at its Commencement on June 16, 
the honorary degree of Master of Arts in 
recognition of his long and distinguished ser- 
vice in the interests of libraries and literature 


Virven, Miss Lucille, of Montgomery, takes 
the position of librarian of the Public Li- 
brary, Talladega, Ala., on Aug. 1. Miss Vir- 
den is a graduate of the 1909 class of the 
Carnegie Library Training School of Atlanta 
Previous to her course in Atlanta she had 
been an assistant in the Carnegie Library of 
Montgomery, and had also taken a course in 
practical hook binding in the Public Library 
at Newark, N. J. 


Wurrtreck, Mrs. Alice G., New York State 
Library School, 1902-3, has resigned her post- 
tion as children’s librarian in the Berkeley 
(Cal.) Public Library. Miss Ione Tucker, of 
New York Public Library, will fill her place 


Cataloging and Classificaticr 


Cuicaco (Itt.) Pusric 
to the Chicago Public Library from April 
1 to June 1, 1909. Bulletin no. or. 16 p. O. 
price 3 c. 
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Cinctnnatr (O.) Pustic Liprary. Annual 
list of books added to Public Library of 
Cincinnati, 1908. Cin., 1909. 77 p..Q 

SUPERINTENDENT OF Documents. Monthly 
catalogue United States public documents, 
no. 173, May. Washington, Gov't Printing 
Office, 1909. 629+51 p. O 
Contains index covering January-May 

Wasuincton State Limrary. Check-list of 
books and pamphlets relating to the history 
of the Pacific Northwest to be found in 
representative libraries of that region; pre- 
pared co-operatively [and] comp. by C. W. 


Smith, assistant librarian University of 
Washington Library. Olympia, Wash., 1900. 
10+191 p. O. 


A year ago the librarians of the Pacific 
Northwest agreed to co-operate in preparing 
this check-list. The University of Washing- 
ton offered its services as a medium of com- 
munication. Its publication was generously 
assumed by the Washington State Library. 
There were 11 libraries interested in the be- 
ginning of the work, but during its progress 
two more joined the enterprise. Two of the 
13 participating libraries, namely, the Legis- 
lative Library of British Columbia and the 
Portland Library Association were unable, 
for lack of time, to complete their lists, both 
of them having omitted practically their en- 
tire collection of pamphlets. It is appropriate 
to note that the Legislative Library of Brit- 
ish Columbia assisted in this work quite as 
heartily as any of the American libraries. 
This adds an international flavor to this par- 
ticular piece of co-operative work which is 
significant if not unique. 

The scope of the list was made to include 
all books and pamphlets relating to the his- 
tory of that geographical area lying north of 
California and west of the Rocky Mountains, 
including Oregen, Washington, Idaho and 
Montana, together with British Columbia, 
Alaska and the Yukon. 

This list, comprising upwards of 2000 titles, 
may be regarded as an interesting contribu- 
tion to the co-operative literature of library 
resources, now receiving so much attention 
from librarians, and while primarily intended 
as _a librarian’s reference book, it is hoped it 
will prove helpful to students wishing to 
know what material in this region is available 


‘Bibliography 


ANNUAIRE DE LA LipratrRte FRANCAISE, 1900 
Paris, Le Soudier. 8+-976 p. 12°, cl 
The volume contains the latest information 
of the various hooktrade associations, their 
officers, etc. ; lists of booksellers and publish- 
ers. 
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Lanouace. List of grammars, dic 
tionaries, ete, of the languages of Asia, 
pt. 2. (Jn New York Public Library Bu/- 
letin, v. 13, no. 6, June, p. 301-432.) 


Boston Boox Co.'s Bulletin of Bibli: graphy 
and Magazine Subject Index for July con- 
tams pt. 1 of “Subject bibliographies appear 
ing regularly in periodicals,” by Mary Jo- 
sephine Booth; the seventh contribution to 
Mr. Faxon’s “Literary annuals and gift 
books: 1 American ;” also an interesting and 
helpful article, “The librarian’s reading for 
efficiency,” by Richard Bliss 
Cur, FE 


cenni sommari delle persone piu note del 


Annuario biografico italiano con- 


parlamento, dell’ esercito, dell’ armata, della 
magistratura, del clero, delle pubbliche am 
ministrazioni, dell’ lella 
letteratura, dell’ arte, dell’ industria e del 
commercio, compilato a cura di Guido 
Biagi. [N. Y., G. E. Stechert & Co ,] 1908, 
[1909.] 83+278 p. D. hf. mor., $1 

The Who's who for Italy 


COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY. 


insegnamento ( 


Maer, Joseph & 
Co. Theorie und geschichte des handels 
(Lager-katalog 561.) 161 p. O 
furt am Main. 

DipntHerta. Nuttall, G. H. Falkiner, and 
Graham-Smith, G. Stuart, eds. The bac- 
teriology of diphtheria, including sections 
on the history, epidemiology and pathology 
of the disease, the mortality caused by it, 
the toxins and antitoxins and the serum 
disease, by F. Loeffler, Arthur Newsholme, 
F. B. Mallory, G. S. Graham-Smith, G 
Dean, W. H. Park, C. F. Bolduan. N. Y,, 
Putnam, 1908, [1900.] 20+-718 p. il. pls 
por. diagrs., 4°, cl., $7 net. 
sibliographical notes (4 p.); Bibliography 

64 p.). 

Evectricity. Van Nostrand Company. Cat- 
alogue of books on electricity. N. Y., 1900 
65 p. O. (Catalogue, scientific books, pt 2.) 


Frank- 


Hoe, comp. Cat- 
issued by the So- 


FNGRAVINGS. Lawrence, R 
alogue of the engravings 
ciety of Iconophiles of the City of New 
York, mMpcccxciv-mMcMvit; with an introd 
by W. Loring Andrews. N. Y., [Richard 
Hoe Lawrence, 15 Wall St.,] 1908, [1909 ] 
87 p. il. 4°. (Priv. pr.) 

Bailey, Liberty Hyde 


GARDENING The hor- 


ticulturist’s rule-book; a compendium of 
useful information for fruit-growers, truck- 
gardeners, florists, and others. New and 
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rev. ed. N. Y., Macmillan, 1908, [1909.] 
o+312 p. 12°, (Garden-craft ser.) cl., 75 c. 
Literature (II p.) 

Hupson River. Brooklyn Public Library. 
List of books and magazine articles on 
Henry Hudson and the Hudson River, Rob- 
ert Fulton and early steam navigation in the 
Brooklyn Public Library. Brooklyn, N. Y., 
1909. 12 p. S. 

Current magazine references are not in- 
cluded, nor references to all general United 
States and New York histories. 

Hypnotism. Moll, Albert. Hypnotism: in- 
cluding a study of the chief points of 
psycho-therapeutics and occultism; tr. from 
the 4th enl. [German] ed. by Arthur F. 
Hopkirk. N. Y., Scribner, [imported,] 
1909. 16+610 p. D. cl. $1.50. 
Bibliography (5 p.). 

INcUNABULA. Olschki, Leo S.  Incunabula 
typographica. (Catalogue 71, de la Librai- 
rie ancienne.) Florence, 1909. 60 p. O. 

MinerAtocy. Dana, Ja. Dwight. The sys- 
tem of mineralogy of Ja. Dwight Dana, 
1837-1868; descriptive mineralogy. 6th ed., 
by E. Salisbury Dana; entirely rewritten 
and much enl.; with appendix 1, completing 
the work to 1809. N. Y., John Wiley & 
Sons, 1909. various paging, il. diagrs., 4°, 
hf. mor., $12.50. 

Bibliography (15 p.); Appendix (2 p.). 


NorTHMEN IN America. Islandica: an an- 
nual relating to Iceland and the Fiske Ice- 
landic collecticn in Cornell University Li- 
brary; ed. by G. W. Harris. v. 2, The 
Northmen in America, by Halldér Her- 
mannsson, Ithaca, N. Y., Cornell Univer- 
sity, 1909. c. 94 p. O. pap., $1. 

PAINTING AND ENGRAVING. Quaritch, Bernard. 
A catalogue of rare and valuable books on 
the fine arts: parts 3 and 4, nos. 278, 279, 
Painting, engraving, etc. Lond., 1909. p. 
97-176 O. 

Contents pt. 3, Medici coloured reproduc- 
tions of old masters; Pageants; Paleography 
and facsimiles of manuscripts: Paris. La 
Bibliothéque Nationale: facsimiles of manu- 
scripts; “Phiz,” drawings by Hablot K. 
Browne; Portraits; Prints and engravings; 
Turner's Liber studiorum. 


Qui etes-vous? Annuaire des contemporains 
frangais et étrangers, 1909-1910. 5+564 p. 
D. leath., $2. 
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This volume has 58 pages of entries more 
than the volume for 1908, and includes 2u- 
thors and well-known characters outside of 
France. Such people as died within the year 
have been omitted. 

SHAKESPEARE. Furnivall, F. Ja., and Munro, 
J. Shakespeare, life and work. N. Y., 
Cassell, 1908, [1909.] 279 p. il. por. map, 
diagr., facsim., 16°, (Century Shakespeare. ) 
cl., *35 c. net; leath., *65 c. net. 

Facsimile of Shakespeare’s will; Bibliogra- 
phy (5 p.). 

Tennyson, Alfred, Lord. Brooklyn Public 
Library. Alfred Tennyson, 1800-1892; a 
list of books with references to periodicals 
in the Brooklyn Public Library. Brooklyn, 
N. Y., 1909. 19 p. S. 

Contents: Bibliographies; Works; Biogra- 
phies; General criticisms; Criticisms of 
“Tdylls of the king;” Criticisms of “In memo- 
riam 
U. S. Supreme Court. Library of Congress. 

List of works relating to the Supreme 

Court of the United States; comp. under 

the direction of Hermann Henry Bernard 

Meyer. Wash., Gov't Printing Office, 1900. 

124 p. O. 


Hotes and Queries 


SALE OR EXCHANGE. — Has any ‘library a 
duplicate of Miss C. M. Sedgwick’s “Hope 
Leslie” for sale or exchange? x. & 3. 


Humors and Blunders 


DiscrIMINATION. —A lady seeing the title 
“Quiet enjoyment and title,” remarked that 
the first part of the book (“Quiet enjoy- 
ment”) appealed to her, but she didn't care 
for the rest. When told that the book re- 
lated to the conflicting rights of landlord 
and tenant she lost interest. 


EXact DEFINITION. — In the May number of 
the Public Documents catalog is the follow- 
ing: 


Natural wonders and antiquities, [list of 
United States public documents] for sale 
by superintendent of documents. 

As OTHERS SEE US. — The following classi- 
fication of the American Library Association 
has appeared in an index of authoritative in- 
formation on the character of associations: 
A.L. A.: Mostly women. 

Don’t drink. 
Don't tip. 
Won't double up. 

This information is offered for the benefit 
of hotel or railroad authorities. Query: 
might some method of co-ordination over- 
come these individual tendencies? M. R. H. 
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BERNARD QUARITCH 


11 Grafton Street, New Bond St., London, W. 


Bookseller, Publisher and 
Agent for Public Institutions 


ERNARD QUARITCH would draw attention to the fact that he deals 
not only in rare and costly books, but also in every description of works 
in general literature, science and the arts, and that he is at all times willing to 
undertake the very smallest commissions for customers 
He has always made a special feature of trying to procure 
any books they may require which may not be in stock, and make 
to render this important department most efficient 


Commissions for Auction Sales are faithfully executed, and he 


ready to give customers his advice on this or any other subject « 
with book collecting. 

Catalogues are issued monthly and forwarded to all customers who 
sire them. 

BERNARD QUARITCH acts as agent to Learned Societies, Public Libraries 
and Institutions, both for the supply of books as well as forthe sale of their 
publications. 


HENRY JOHN BROWN. 


B. F. STEVENS & BROWN, 


American Library and Literary Agents. 


HIS Agency was established in 1864 for supplying American Public Libraries, Institutions, 
and Book Collectors, with English and Continental Books, Manuscripts, Drawings, Philc- 
sophical Apparatus, etc., at the lowest London prices. 

Special attention is paid to the selection and purchase of rare old books and manuscripts. 
Auction sales are carefully watched and good knowledge kept of the stocks of the old Book- 
sellers of Europe. 

Lists of Desiderata have the best attention and Librarians are respectfully requested to test 
the vaiue of the Agency by sending trial orders or by submitting lists for Estimates tor goods tc 
be delivered, either free in London or New York, as desired. 

Auction Catalogues when printed in advance and Catalogues issued by Publishers and 
Second-hand Booksellers are mailed to Customers when desired. 

Large shipments are sent by cheapest and quickest route, or as ordered. Small shipments 
are made weekly through our New York Agency, at a minimum of expense and trouble to 
purchasers, or single books are sent by mail on receipt of order. 

Special attention is given to Bindings in all styles. 

Periodicals are supplied either direct by mail from London or by mail from New York 
Agency at lowest rates for prompt and efficient service. Send for Lists. 

Payments may be made either direct to London or in U. S. Currency through our New York 


Agency. 


8. F. STEVENS & BROWN, 4 Trafalgar Square, Charing Cross, London, W.C. 


New York Agency, 45 William Street. 
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THE AMERICAN NEwWs COMPANY, 


BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


AVING successfully conducted an extensive Library Depart- 
ment for several years, handling with satisfaction the entire 
library business of some of the largest libraries of the country, we call 
your attention to the elaborate facilities at our disposal, and to the 
prompt and complete despatch of Library orders. A request for 
estimate on any miscellaneous list of publications will receive special 
attention. Books published abroad are secured within a very short 
time after order is placed—our branch houses in London, Paris, Berlin, 
as well as twe Canadian houses, enable us to accomplish this. 
We solicit correspondence, and extend a cordial invitation to all 
interested in Free, Public, School, Circulating, or Private Libraries to 
visit our mammoth establishment. 


Yours very respectfully, 
THE AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY, 
39-41 CHAMBERS STREET, NEw York. 


DRAWING INKS 

ETERNAL WRITING INK 

ENGROSSING INK 

TAURINE MUCILAGE 

H IG G | NS’ PHOTO-NOUNTER PASTE 
DRAWING-BOARD PASTE 

LIQUID PASTE 


OFFICE PASTE 
VEGETABLE GLUE, Etc. 


Are the Finest and Best Goods of Their Kind 


Emiancipate yourself from the use of corrosive and ill-smelling inks and 
adhesives and adopt the Higgins Inks and Adhesives. They will 
be a revelation to. you, they are so sweet, clean and well put up, and 
withal so efficient. They are specially adapted for use in Libraries, 
Schools, Architects’ and Engineers’ Offices, as well as for general home 


and office use. 


AT DEALERS’ GENERALLY 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., [Manufacturers 
Branches: Chicago and London 271 Ninth St. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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Accuracy =« Efficiency 


oe have been the distinctive characteristics for many 
years of our method of handling LIBRARY ORDERS, 
and, in addition to correct prices, have brought and retained 
our extensive library patronage. Our enormous book stock, 
covering every branch of literature, and all grades of books, 
enables us to make full and prompt shipments. 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES, SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, and UNIVER- 
SITIES find it to their advantage to send us their book orders. 


LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


A. C. McCLURG & CO. 


215-221 Wabash Avenue CHICAGO 


LONDON : 


LIBRARY ACENTS. 


ESSRS. PUTNAM have peculiar facilities for handling all library business ia- 
M telligently and to the best advantage of their customers. 

Their Branch House in London (through which they receive English orders for 
American books) enables them to supply, promptly, English books, without the com- 
mission usually paid by American dealers. 

Their extensive miscellaneous and retail business makes it practicable to buy all 
books at the lowest prices, to carry a large stock of standard books inevery depart- 
ment of literature, and to keep in touch with the current publications of the day. 
Their business experience covers more than half a century. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


153, 155 and 157 Fifth Avenue, New York City BOOKSELLERS 


WE invite the attention of LIBRARIANS to our extensive and complete stock of 
English and American books of al! publishers supplied at the lowest market rates. 


SEND FOR CATALICOES 
FOREIGN BOOKS imported free of duty. Special attention given to 
obscure and out of print publications. 


THE BOOK BUYER, a monthly magazine devoted to books, authors and literary 
affairs, with a special department for matters of interest to LIBRARIANS, will be 


sent free to any library on application. 
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BJORCK & BORJESSON 
SCANDINAVIAN BOOKS 


Library Agents 7 


E have the best facilities for handling Scandinavian and Finnish 
books of all descriptions and furnish books to 400 Libraries in 
Sweden alone. 
We issue catalogs of books on different subjects—rare and old books a 
specialty—and send them free to any library applying for them. 
Our connections with other Publishers make it possible for us to 
furnish books to Libraries and Universities at the very lowest rates. 


— F 
DURA LIBRARY BINDING 


Improvement on the Wales’ Improved Book Binding, Pat. June 7, 1898, 


saves books that other Binders throw out as too poor to re-bind. E 
We have tripled our floor space, and can turn out work much quicker m 
than ever before. by 


Have you tested this binding? If not send us a trial lot and we will 
prove the above statement. 


DURA BINDING COMPANY, 40 Shawmut Avenue, Marlborough, Mass. 


TICE & LYNCH U. S. GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS 
u com Done bene Largest Stock in Existence 


Importations of books consigned to our care will W- H. LOWDERMILK & CO., 
receive careful attention (1424-6 F Street, Washington, D. C. 


Wittiam R. Jenkins Co, Removable Covers 
French Pennies Books Magazines and Other Periodicals 
Sixth Ave. & 48th St. - NewYork ROBERT J. NICHOLSON 


No Branch Stores. Send for Catalogues 83 West Randolph Street, CHICAGO 


H. SoTHERAN & Co. 


Booksellers, Bookbinders, and Publishers, and General Agents in 
Europe for Private Bookbuyers and Public Institutions in America. do 


With exceptionally long experience in Library Agency, they can promise the best care, dili- 
gence, and discretion in everything relating to it, and in small matters as well as great. be: 
Established 1816, 


A Monthly Catalogue of Second-Hand Books (‘'Sotheran's Price-Current of Literature,”) post free. 


140 Strand, W. C., and 37 Piccadilly, W.: London. 
Telegraphic Address: BOOKMEN, LONDON. Oodes: UNICODE and A BOC. 
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Representative American Library Binder 


GILBERT D. EMERSON 
209 North Eleventh Street, - - Philadelphia 


BINDERIES 
Free Library of Philadelphia The Public Library, Washington, D. C. : 
Carnegie Library, Pittsburgh 209 North Eleventh Street, Philadelphia 
F.A. BROCKHAUS, Leipzig, Querstrasse 16 
Founded 1805. BRANCH HOUSES IN LONDON AND PARIS 
European Agent for a great number of American University Libraries, Colleges, Govern- ‘ 


ment Institutions and Collectors in the United States and Canada. 

Houses at LEIPZIG for German and General Literature ; in LONDON and PARIS for 
English and French. 

Peculiar facilities for prompt filling of Library orders at reasonable prices. Special atten- 
tion paid to the purchase of sets and old and rare books. Periodicals promptly supplied either 
by my own shipments or by bookpost. 

Own bookbinding establishments: Excellent workmanship, best material, correct lettering 

Brockhaus’ Monthly List of New Books sent post free on application. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


A COMPLETE LIBRARY SERVICE 


The fact that we carry the largest and most varied book stock in the country, sup- 


plemented by our excellent facilities for promptly procuring items not in stock, including 


out-of-print and foreign publications, demonstrates the wisdom of your placing your 


orders with us if you desire prompt shipments and low prices. 

Write for our **1909 Clearance Catalogue,” our ‘‘Monthly Bulletin 
of New Books” and our “Standard Library Catalogue of 2,500 
Approved Books” with supplement. 


Quotations promptly made on any list sent us 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., ss 


OUR BOOK BUSINESS 


as grown steadily year by year until now our Philadelphia store sells more books than any 
other American retail house, and our New York store is a close second. 

The reason is simply this: we carry a most comprehensive stock, buy when and where 
books can be had to the best advantage, taking them in such lots as will command the lowest 
possible prices. 

Our facilities for supplying braries, both private and public, are of the verv best. New 
books are on our tables the day of publication, and nearly always at less than publishers’ prices, 

Our NEW BOOK CATALOGUE is ready. Kindly let us know if you wish a copy. 


PHILADELPHIA JOHN WANAMAKER NEW YORK 
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The Annual American Catalog, 1908 


The American Catalog, 1905-1907 


The American Catalog, 1900-1905 


The Publishers’ Trade List Annual 


Bibliographical Helps 


ISSUED FROM 


THE PUBLISHERS WEEKLY OFFICE 


The Publishers’ Weekly 


Recognized as the representative of the publish-— 
ing and bookselling interests in the United States. 

Contains full weekly record of American publica- 
tions, with monthly indexes, cumulated quarterly, 
news of interest concerning the book trade, lists 
of “Books Wanted,” (an advertising feature 
which each subscriber can use without charge to 
the extent of roo lines per year,) etc., etc. Sub- | 
scription, $4.00 a year; to foreign countries, 

$5.00 a year. 


In two parts: A short-title index to all the book 
SS of the year and a full-title index, with 
rief annotation of the leading books of 1908. 
cloth, $3.00. 


Vol. I containing in one alphabet an index to all 
books published during 1905 06-07; under author, 
- subject and series entries. 8vo, half morocco, 


YF II containing the full-titl Weekly Record 
material of The Pubitshers’ Weekly for the same 
years, in a separate alphabet for each year. 8vo, 
alf morocco, $6.00, 


| 
Vol, I contains a five-year cumulation og 
1900-Jan. 1, 1905, giving in one alpha by | 
author, title and subject, information of the books s | 
issued during the years covered by this period. 
It also contains a directory of over WA = 
— with street addresses. 8vo, hal 

7-§0 
Vol. II or Supplementary volume gives the full- 
title entries with annotations printed in the 
Weekly Record of The Publishers’ Weekly, cumu- 
lated into an alphabet for each are i.e., into five 
alphabets 1900, o1, 02, 03, 04. is Planned tc to 
answer the demand of such itbrarton, book 
and others as want the full material of The Pub. 
lishers’ Weekly bibliographical system in availabie 
shape. 8vo, half morocco, $7.50. The set of 
two, $15. 

Of the previous series of Taz Amentcan Cata- 
Locus, ote size, the earlier volumes are ont 
of print. We have remaining a few aoe of the 
volumes 1890-95 and 1895-1900, bound in half 


morocco, $15.00 each. 


Contains the latest catalogues of upward of 200 
American publishers, contributed by themselves 
and arranged alphabetically py the firm-names, | 
with smaller lists, fully indexed, in the front of 
the volume, indispensable to every one who has 
any interest in the sale or purchase of books. 
Large 8vo, cloth, $2.00. 

Index to the Publishers’ Trade List Annual, 
1902, out of print, 

The Supplementary Index, 1903-1904, 500 | 
8vo, cloth, with thumb index, $3.00. ¢ alpha- 
bet in this volume is supplementary to the “original 
Index of 1902. 


The Journal 


Chiefly devoted to ~ we A economy and bib 
hography. Established 1876. Published 
montbly. Subscription a year, postpaid; 
single numbers, 35 cents. Price to Europe or 
other countries in the Union, 16s. a year; single 
numbers, 18, 6d. 


The Annual Library Index 


Including Periodicals, American and os 
Essays, Book- Chapters, etc., Bibliographies, 
crology, Index to Dates of Principal Events, baw 
a Select List of Public Libraries in the U. S. 
and Canada. Edited, with the co-operation of 
members of > American Library Association 
and ot The Library Journal staff, by 
Frercner. (Pub'ished annually.) The volume ccv- 
ering 1908, $5.00; all prior volumes, $3.50 each. 


The American Educational List 


Contains a pricelist of the text-books in use 
in the United States, arranged alphabetically by 
author’s or editor’s name, and a detailed subject 
index, each specific to 
authors of on that subject. (Published 
annually.) 8vo, leatherette, so cents. 


English Catalogue of Books (Annua/) 


Containing a complete list of all the books pub 
lished in Great Britain and Ireland in the calen- 
dar year, with index to subjects. 8vo, cloth, $1.50. 


Directory of Publishers 


Contains names and addresses of 37389 firms 
and individuals wko issved books in the U. S. 
from Jan. 1, 1905, to Dec. 31, 1907. (Reprinted 
from The American Catalog.) 8vo, leatherette, 
red edges, $1.00. 


The Profession of Bookselling 


A handbook of practical hints for the apprentice 
and _ bookseller. By A, GrowoL., managing editor 
of The Publishers’ Weekly, author of “A Book- 
seller's Library,” “Three Centuries of English- 
Booktrade Bitlography,” etc. Parts 1 and 2. 8vo, 
each $2.00. (Concluding part in prepar- 
ation. 


Publications of Societies 


A provisional list of the publications of American 
scientific, lite and other societies, from their 
organization. ompiled under the ‘editorial di- 
rection of R. R. Bowxzr. Schedules nearly 1000 
societies and ves title 
entries of all r publications, as far as data 
covld he obtained from the societies and from 
libraries. 8&vo, paper, $2.50. 


State Publications 


A provisional list of the official publications of 
the several States of the United States from their 
organization. Compiled under the editorial direc- 
tion of R. R. Bowker. Part 1: New England 
States. Part 2: North Central States. Part 3: 
Western States and Territories. Part 4, Southern 
States. The four parts bound in one vol., half 
mecrocco, $12.00; the four parts, each in paper cover, 
$10.00 for the set. (Not sold separately.) 


Office of THE PUBLISHERS’ WEEKLY 
298 Broadway 


NEW YORK 
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Who Issue Catalogs 


DOMESTIC. 
Am. smaneine Exchange, P. O. Box 587, St. Louis, 
o. 


Anderson, John R., 76 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Bartlett, N. J., & Co., 28 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 


B;érck and Rérjesson, 40 W. 28th St., New York. 


Scandinavian books. 
Blessing, W. P., Mgr., 192 Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
Book Exchange, Derby, Conn. (Reference Books.) 


Bcston Book Co., Boston, Mass. {Larger stock of 
magazine sets than all other dealers combined.) 


Brentano's, Publishers, Booksellers and Importers of 
Foreign Books, Fifth Ave. and 27th St., New 
Britnell, A., 241 Yonge St., Toronto, Canada. 
Codby, J. W., Albany, N. Y. (Largest stock of Pe- 
riodical Sets in "the World.) 
Campbell, William J., Philadelphia, Pa. 
and General Literature.) 
Caspar, C. N., Co., 431 E. Water St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Clark, A. S., Peekskill, N. Y. 
Scarce Magazines), 
Crawford, A. J., 4th and Chestnut Sts., St. Louis, Mo. 
Engelke, Geo., 280 N. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 
Foley, P. K., 14 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
Goodspeed’s Bookshop, sa Park St., Boston, Mass. 
Gregory, H., 116 Union St., Providence, R. I. 
Havens, R. R., Co., 27 West 42d St., New York. 
(Special concessions to libraries.) 
Hays, Cushman Co., 32 Monrot St., Chicego, Il. 
Heise, John, 410 O. C. S. Bank Bldg., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Humphrey, G. P., 65 Spring St., Rochester, N. Y. 
Huntting, The H. R., Co., Springfield, Mass. 


Kimball Bros., 618 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 
make a specialty of Americana.) 


Lauriat, Chas. E., Co., 385 Washington St., Boston. 
Lemcke & Buechner, 30 West 2 New York. 
Lexington Bcok Shop, 730 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 
Liebeck, C. F., 1261 E. 67th St., Chicago, Ill. 
Littlefield, George E., 67 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 
Loeser & Co., Frederick, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


McClurg, A, C., & Co., Booksellers, Pubfishers and 
Stationers. Retail 215-221 Wabash Ave; 
Wholesale 457-477 E. Ohio St., Chicago. 


a Co., Joseph, 39 Columbia St., Albany, 


(Americana 


(Americana and 


(We 


St., 


Madigan, P. F., White Plains, New York. 

Malkan, Henry, 42 Broadway, New York. 

McVey, John Jos., 1229 Arch St., Phila, Pa. 
(Americana, General History, Science, Theology.) 

Matthews, L. S., & Co., 2623 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo, 

Mendoza, Isaac, Book Co., 17 Ann St., New York. 

Morris Book Shop, 152 Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIL 

Magazine Depot, 326 N. roth St., Phila, 
Pa. J. Kuhlman, Prop. 

Preston & Rounds Co., Providence, R. I. 

Rosenbach Co., 1320 Walnut St., 
(Americana, English Lit. Mss., 

Schulte, Theo. E., 132 East 23d St., 


Philadelphia. 
Early Printing.) 


New York. 


(Americana, General Literature, Theology.) 


Stechert, G. E.. & Co., 129-133 West 2oth St., 
(Books in various languages.) 


New 
York. 


& Co, 25 Park Place, New York. (La 
new German publications in 
departments, especially suitable for libraries.) 


Taylor, Thos. J., Taunton, Mass. (Specialty, a stock 
of 150,000, pamphlets relating to America. Li- 
brarians of special collections please correspond.) 


Steiger, E., 
est stock of 


Thayer, H. A., Newtonville, Mass. (Theological.) 

Thomson-Pitt Book Co., 947 Eighth Ave., N. Y. 

Torch Press Book Shop, Cedar Rapids, Ia. (Books 
about lowa and the early West.) 

Union Libr: As ifth Ave, New 
Wanamaker, John, Philadelphia and New York. 
New Books, Remainders and Rare ,ooks, 

FOREIGN. 


Baer, Joseph, & Co., Hochstrasse 5, Frankfort, Ger. 


Baker’s Great Bookshop, 14-16 John Bright St., Bir- 
mingham, England. 


Barrard, P. M., M.A., Tunbridge Wells, England. 
(Valuable and out-of-the way books. Libraries 
formed.) 

Blackwell, B. H., s0 and 51 Broad St., Oxford, Eng. 
(Theological, Classical and General.) 

Brill, E. J., Oriental Printer and Publisher, Leiden 
Holland. 


Breckhaus, F. A., Querstrasse 16, Leipzig, Germ. 
Edwards, F., 83 High St., Marylebone, London. 

Ellis, Messrs., 29 New Bond St., London, Eng. 
Fock, Buchhandlung Gustav. Lei; 


Gilhofer & Ranschburg, I. 


zig, Germany 


Bognergasse 7. Vienna, 


Austria. (Old Books, Prints, Autographs.) 

Gottschalk, Paul, 13 Unter den Linden, Berlin. 
(Rare Books and Mss., Science.) 

Harrassowitz, Otto, Queerstrasse 14, Leipzig, Ger- 
many. 

Hiersemann, Karl W., Kénigsstrasse 3, Leipzig, 
Germany, 

Higham, Charles, & Son, 27a Farringdon St., London, 


(Theology, second-hand and remainders.) 
Junk, W., Berlin, Kurfurstendamm. (Science.) 


Lemcke & 


rk. 


Buechner (London, Paris, Leipzig) New 
soap Eros., 109 Strand, London, Eng. (Fine and 
are Books, including Americana, Prints and 


Autographs. Catalogues gratis and post free.) 
Malota, Franz, rv Wiedenerhof, Vienna, Austria. 
iinet. Martinus, Nobelstraat 18, The Hague, Hol- 

and. 


Quaritch, Bernard, 11 Grafton St., New Bond St., 
London, England. 

Rosenthal’s Antiquariat (Ludwig), Hildegardstrasse 
16, Munich, Germany. (American ks and 


Prints, Incunables, mss., Rare Books, Prints.) 
140 Strand, London, W. C. 
New York, Leipzig, London, 


Sotheran, Henry, & Co., 
G. E., & Co., 


aris. 


Steiger, E.. & Co., 25 Park Place, New York. 
(Second-hand German books in al] departments 


kept in stock. Foreign dealers’ second-hand 
books imported, Ask for catalogs. Send list 
of wants. 


Stevens, Son & Stiles, 39 Great Russell St., London, 
W. C. (Americana and Economics.) 


Tercuem, Em., 19 Rue Scribe, Paris, France. 
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DIRECTORY OF LIBRARY SUPPLIES. 


ADHESIVE PAPER, ADHESIVE cLoTH, 
GUMMED AND NUMERALS. 
Gaylord Bros., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Holden fons k Cover Co., Springfield, Mass. 
Litrary Bureau, 530 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 
BINDING. 


Argel Guardian Press, Boston, Mass. 


H, Blackwell, roth St. and University PL, N. Y. 


City 
Cedric 1242 Brooklyn, N. Y. 
A Geist, 455 6th Ave., N. City 
Bookbinding Co., 141 E. asth City. 
F. Taple “$3 s W. th St., N WY. 
Rufus halen: arlboro, Mass. 


COVERS, AND BINDERS. 


( ( zo, lorsion Binder 


Ga le rd Brothers, Syracuse, N. ¥. 

= den Patent Book Cover Co., Springfield, Mass. 
G. Johnston & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

F. Co., §31- W New York. 

P. F, Van Everen, 60 . City. 

Weis Binder Co., Toledo, 


BOOK STACKS, samen FURNITURE, ETC. 


Art Metal Construction Co., Jamestown, 

B. Cornell Iron Works, Y. City. 

‘oller & Smith, Inc., 298 N. Y. City. 
Librar Bureau, 530 Atlantic Ave., Boston. 
Geo. Meleney & Co., i119 Monroe St., Chicago. 
Snead & Co, Iron Works, hen City, N. J. 
George Stikeman, 55 W. 26th St., N. Y. City. 


CARBON PRINTS AND PICTURES. 


Braun, Clement & Co., .- sth Ave., 3 Y. City. 
Cosmos Picture Co., 119 W. 2sth St. N. Y. City. 
Perry Pictures Co., Malden, Mass. 

CARD AND FILING CABINETS, ETC. 
Art Metal Construction Co., Jamestown, N. Y. 
Giobe Wernicke Co., 380 Broadway, N. Y. City. 
Koller & Smith, Inc., 208 Broadway, N. Le City. 
Bureau, 5 ‘Atlantic Ave. » Bosto 

, 21g-221 Wabash Chicago, 


The _s Co., 343 Broadway, Y. City. 
Scrantom Wetmore & Co A 
Yawman & Erbe Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


CATALOG CARDS. 


Globe Wernick Co., 380 Broadwa City. 

Koller & Smith, Inc., 298 Benetocy, ¥ N. Y. City. 
Library Bureau, » A? Atlantic Ave., Boston. 

A +» 215-221 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 


Yawman & Erbe Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
INKS, MUCILAGE, PASTE, CLIPS, ETC. 


Arabol Mfg. Co., 100 William St., New York 
Bookbinders’ Flexible Glue and Library Paste. 
Clipper Mfg. Co., New York. 
Cushman & Dennison, 244 W. 23d St., at Y. City. 
Empire Paste Co., 35-37 Duane St., New York. 
Gaylord Bros., Syracuse, N. Y. 
M. Higgins & Co., 271 oth St., Brooklyn. 
3, Johnston & Co., Pitts burgh, Pa. 
+ RAY Clip Co., 123 Liberty St., New York City. 
Sieber & Trussell Mfg. oP ye Louis, Mo. 
L. E. Waterman & Co., N. ate. 
The Wire Novelty Co., Holyoke ass. 


LADDERS. 


Bicycie step Laader Co., 65 St., Chicago. 
& Co., 244 Water St., City. 
LETTER COPYING AND 
DUPLICATORS. 


Yawman & Erbe Mfg. Co., Rochester. N. Y. 


[dugust, 1900 


SITUATIONS WANTED. 


YOUNG ! \DY, graduate f library training class 
ire s libre ssista \ ss Sa 
wie H. Ewery 8 Day Ave Westiicld, Mass 
SITUATION WA y 
A. Li 
LIBRARIAN 
\ LIBRAR 
4 N \ 
COLLEGE-1 WOMA 
\d \ 
I \ \\ 
LIBRARIA 
New 
PROFESSIONAL. 
CHARLES ALEXANDER NELSON, A.M. (Ha 


Ref ‘ I of Col lini 


BOOKS FOR SALE 


A. E. B., Box 943, N. Y. City. 
ub, by Dodd, Mead & Co Con 


The B kn Im, 


OOKS.—All out-of-print books 

no matter on what subject. Write us 

We can get you any book ever published 

Please state wants. When in England call 

and see our 50,000 rare books. BAKER'S 

GREAT BOOKSHOP, 14-16 John Bright 
Street, Birmingham, England. 
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Xcterence and R rch work Indexing and cata 
log t rial Is! West 142d ot the 
vy York City. com 
CSC‘ ies. 
Grolier Club Catalogs, including Transictior pub 
nd 2; | f ms ks 
1891—Engr f far | lis 
from Chaucer to Johnson, Lookbindings. 18 We 
1890, The Fan i Alche und n 
Engraved port t bret thor t t 
Ph. Zilcken, Line Engravings t str tor 
tf art during the past 1 centuries 893 
Portraits engr. by W uithor Hlandiist f THE 
various editions the ( 1 et Angler. Har 
list of Old books sicr THE 
bibliographically t works of Fnelish writers fror 
Langland to Wither | R ford exhibit i 
1894—Early printed ks preserted to the Gr 
lier Club by David Wolfe Bruce. Commerci CLA 
Bookbindings, Early American Bookplates, by C. 
Dexter Allen 189s;—Engraved work f Ashe 
B, Durand 1896 panese prints, a Centenar PUB 
ot Artistic Lithography, 1796-1806 These w c 
not be sold separately. 
Growoll-Eames Three Centuries of English Book TOU 
trade Ribliograp} 


Stereoscopic Visual Instruction 
and Reference 


F it is a fact that the use of STEREOSCOPIC VISUAL INSTRUCTION and 
REFERENCE in special departments of many LIBRARIES has been in the 
opinions of LIBRARIANS of great benefit and helpin their work would you not be 
interested in the reasons they give for the success of these Stereograph depart- 
ments? 


We know of more than roo LIBRARIANS who have established such a 
STEREOGRAPH DEPARTMENT. One of these departments is NINE YEARS 
OLD and growing every day. Many are four, five and six years old. We have 
never heard of a LIBRARIAN who has established aSTEREOGRAPH DEPART- 
MENT in their LIBRARY and discontinued it. Is that not a wonderful record? 


We desire to submit our “CUMULATIVE TESTIMONY INDICATING 
THE VALUE OF THE STEREOGRAPH IN THE LIBRARY” as documen- 
tary evidence bearing directly on these points. 


May we tell you how without expense to your library or obligation on your 
part you can receive a collection of Stereographs for your consideration and 
approval. 


If your appropriations are not large we have a plan by which at the cost of 
$10.00 per month you may have thirty days’ use for selection and circulation of all 
the COUNTRIES we publish, and at the end of twenty months you will own a very 
complete library consisting of our best instruments, 12 Travel Tours which you 
may select and a Cabinet for holding the Instruments and Tours. 


We have a special line of TRAVEL PHOTOGRAPHS for circulating librar- 
ies. These may be obtained in any size desired and comprise all subjects which we 
publish. 


We manufacture GUARANTEED CARBON PRINTS, WHITESTONE ENLARGEMENTS 
and LANTERN SLIDES from all stereoscopic subjects which we publish. 


The following books sent upon request : 
THE MCDERN ALADDIN. The Science of Stereoscopy in newspaper English. 


THE 20 CENTURY WAY. Describing our Travel Tours, Little Journeys and Stereoscopic 
instruments. 


CLASSIFIED EDUCATIONAL CATALOGUE. For the use of Schools and Libraries, 


PUBLIC OPINION. Giving the verdict of people of prominence regarding the products of 
our manufacture, 


TOURS TO ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. Numbers and Titles of all Stereographs we 
publish. 


THE H. C. WHITE CO. OF NEW YORK 
THE MONOLITH 
45 WeEsT 34TH STREET, New 
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PUBLICATIONS OF LIBRACO, Limited 
60 Wilson St, Finsbury Sq., London, England 


The followin~ publications will be sent post free on receipt of 
Internationa! V oney Order for the amount of the published price 


Manual of Library . conomy Classification of Library Economy 
By JAMES DUFF BROW), Borough Librarian, and Office Papers ; 
1 ton. Demy 8vo, cloth «22 pp. as one, By L. STANLEY JAST, Chief Librarian, Croydon ; 
» $2.00 Hon. Sec. Library Assoc. Royal 8vo, cloth, 56 pp. 
the most comprehensive text- of genera The practi application : : 
library practice inexistence. The subjects dealt with Office 
ture, Boo election, Classification, Cataloguing, ual oti 
Fittings and Appliances, Public Service, Museums A of 
aad Art Galleries, etc. Medicine. Crown 8vo, cloth, 184 pp. Net, $1.20 
Guide to Librarianship “It is as complete and thorough a treatise on in- 


By JAMES DUFF BROWN, Borough Librarian, dexing as any one could possibly desire.” 


Islington. 8vo, cloth, 8 pp. Post free. Net, 60c. —Scotsman. 
“A simple, concise exposition of indexing prac- 


A Complete series of Reading Listsin sections, ac- 
contig to the syllabus of Association tice.” ~Library Journal. 
aminations : — Literary istory, ibliography, The Sheaf Catalogue 
Orgaohiation, By J. D. STEWART, Islington Public Libraries. 
With an important section dealing with Factors oataining a © Guide to Cataloguers’ Reference 
and Percentages relating to every department of Books.” Royal $vo, cloth, 56 pp., illus = Net, 
Library Work and statistics, specially adapted for A practical handbook on the arn. containing 
the use of Librarians and members of Library chapters on The Variety of Sheaf Catalogues, Ma- 
Subject Classification ogues, Rules for Author, Tit -s bject and Diction- 
By JAMES DUFF BROWN, Borough Librarian,| nt Mancacript 
Islington. Royal 8vo, cloth, 392 pp. Net, $3.65 
The Adjustable Classification 


A complete system of Classification for British 


Libraries, with descriptive introduction, index and 7 JAMES DUFF BROWN, Borough Librarian, 
i 


tables for subdividing single subjects. ; ngton. 8vo, paper covers, inter wer ng 
ree, > 
Maneal of Descriptive Annotation A complete classification system for small libraries. 
for Library Catalogues 
By ERNEST A. SAVAGE, Chief Librarian, Walla- | Book Selection 
sey Public Libraries. With chapter on Evaluation, By JAMES D. STEWART and Miss O. E. 
and Historical Note by E. A. BAKER, D.Litt. CLARKE, Islington Public Libs. Royal 8vo, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, rss pp. Net, $1.20 paper covers. Net, 150. 


“ This is an endeavor to systematize the whole of 
our knowledge of annotating books in this country,| pyyp7s7SsHED FOR THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
and to formulate an efficient code of rules.... As 
a pioneer manual, the book is deserving of the} Leather for Libraries 
By THE SOUND LEATHER 


highest praise.”— Academy. 
OF THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. With 


Library Economics ; 

Royal &ve, paper, 1so pp., illus. Net, 500. specimens of leather. Demy &vo,cloth. Net, 600. 

Consists of practical articles on actual working | Class List of Best Books and An- 
methods used in the Public Libraries of the Unit nual of Bibliography 


Kingdom, written by members of the Libraries’ , 

Staffs. Some of the contents are -—A Dictionary of + ages Editor, H. V. HOPWOOD, Patent Office 
the Terms and Phrases used in Library Work, Home ib. 

Binderies, Card Charging and Appliances, Students’ Vol, I. 1905-6. Royal 8vo. 70 pp. Net, 250. 
Tickets, of Borrowers, Vol. Il. 1906-7. Royal 8vo. pp. Net, 35e 
Delivery Stations, etc. Vol. III. 1907-8. Royal8vo. 114 pp. Net, 350 


FIFTEENTH CENTURY BOOKS: An Index Catalogue. By R. A. PEDDIE 
Appearing as a serial publication in the “ Library World.” 


Comments: 

“ There cannot be two oolatess as to the exellence and “ Your index to incunabula under authors is a great 
utility of your index of authors for incunabula—it will be | undertaking, and cannot fail to be of very great use.” 
indispensable as a working tool in all libraries of any —F. Jenxinson, Cambridge University Library. 
size.”"~F. Mapvan, Brasenose College, Oxford. 

“ I think your system of indexing ‘ Fifteenth Century “Tam i seful.”’ 

Books’ admirable . . . will be of great service to libra- Durr 
rians.”—S. G. Cocxerext, Fitzwilliam Museum. 


It =e to me that be more (The} index is of the greatest interest. Such a work 
te, in more convenient form, than anything ofthe appe. i 
Library. —Dr. W. A. Copincer. 

‘As to the need of a list of incunabula there can be no 

estion, and we share the gratification of all librarians} ‘‘ Most interesting contribution. .. . It will be of 
that you have undertaken it.”"—Hersert Putnam, at use to us.”"—Dr. Cowrap Royal Library, 
Library of Congress. serlin. 

Ghe Library World. Monthly. $1.70 per annum, post free 


The twelfth year of pubiication commenced with the July issue 
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